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SEE THE PANAMA CANAL — 
BEFORE THE WATER IS LET IN. 


Every patriotic School Teacher should see the greatest 
of engineering feats, sometimes referred to as the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

This year, we are told, will witness the opening of the 
Canal. Therefore, NOW isthe time to go while Culebra Cut, 
the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are exposed 
to the view of the tourist. 

The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled 
steamers, especially built for tropical travel, sailing from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday. Summer climate 
at the Zone is delightfully cool and even. Average summer 
temperature at Colon on the Atlantic, 84°; on the Pacific 
side, 74°. 

SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
May to December 

22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and 
Colombian ports, $110 and up; 24-day cruise, including 
Jamaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica, $115 and up. 
Special 17-day cruises from New Orleans every Wednesday 
and Saturday, $75 and up. Our booklet tells the whole 
story. Send for a copy to-day. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery PI. Long Wharf 630 Common St. 


New York Boston New Orleans 








SECURE A 


FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It will not cost you nor your pupils any- 
thing — and they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do 
it NOW. 

Just send us postal for 100 Hawthorne 
Library Certificates (free) and full infor- 


mation. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 
REMEMBER You are under no obligation, 


or do not enter into any contract to order a 
library. Less than 1 per cent of those who 
endeavor to secure a library by our method | 


are successful. 





Address for Circulars and Certicates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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S4iies EACHERS, here is what you have been looking for—a system 
. iy of drawing books that really meets the demands of average con- 
% M2 ditions! While attractive, and consistent with the best modern thought 








as regards the training of the child in 
art expression and application, the 
Graded Drawing Series does not make the mistake of so many of the 
new drawing courses, which present a beautiful appearance but are 
practical only to the teacher who has a thorough art training and all the 
resources that an unusually well equipped school can offer. 


g Our books present a consistent working plan upon which any capable teacher with 

or without special art training and working under supervision or independently, may 

build a successful year’s work. § 

I For the constructive work we are largely indebted to E. F. Worst, whose name 
alone is to teachers an assurance of valuable assistance. 

gq The compiler and principal artist is Dorothy O’Reilly Aniol, formerly of the Chicago 
Art Institute, whose work has been principally among teachers and school 

children, and who thoroughly understands their needs. 


Graded Drawing and Construction Books 
A progressive course of eight numbers, with simple courses in construction and color work. 
For Primary and Intermediate grades. Parts 1, 2,3,4. Each book has 40 pages. PRICE, EACH, 15 CENTS. 
For Intermediate and Grammar grades. Parts 5, 6, 7,8. Each book has 40 pages. PRICE, EACH, 20 CENTS. 


A sixteen-page circular containing further information and numerous 
reproductions from the books in color and half-tone, sent free on request. 


A. Flanagan Company, Chicago 
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Large Pictures for Framing 
For Schoolroom and Home Decoration 
On paper 22 x 28, including margin 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50 


Send for one or 


THE HORSE FAIR 
4 Supervisor of Drawing Writes: 


“We thank you for the six catalogues to be placed in 
bur schools and we hope thereby to encourage the children 
o buy more pictures and less gum.” 


ents each. 


Actual size of each picture, without the white margin, is printed 


Wouldn’t you like to encourage your pupils to do the same? 

TO=DAY Send three two-cent stamps for cata- 
ogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures 
nd a colored bird picture. 

Order NOW Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
or Spring Bird Study. Size 7x9. Two Cents Each 
or 13 or more. Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 

ommon Birds anda very brief description of each. 


‘Ihe PerrPictures 
DNE CENT EACH bostpaia: 2200 subjects. 
For teaching Language, Literature, History, 
seography and Picture Study. 


75C 
] 


(Cut on the dotted lines.) 


y 
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SIR GALAHAD 
Actual size, 10}x 19. 
On paper 22 x 28 


The Perry Pictures Company 


SMALL Size, 3x3%. 50 for 25 cents. 


ExtrA Size, 10x12. 5 for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00. 
ecorate your schoolroom with them 


HE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


Profitable Busy Work 


wea Pare R 
Word And Num, 


It costs less and is more artistic. 





END OF DAY 
Actual size,11x 17. On paper 22x28 
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y them the rest of the school vear. 


THE MILL 
Actual size, 14x 17. On paper 22x28 


—_—~—__~+,-—— 


“The Best Primary Device ever used” 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
The Parker Builder Induces: 


Order, Neatness, Accuracy, System. 
It saves the time and nerves of both 
pupil and teacher. 


we will send these four Artotypes; but only if accompanied by this picture and only during April. 


SPECIAL OFFER, during April. 


Let your pupils enjo 
We advise framing them with no margin. 


Sample Builder with Letters 
Postpaid, 25 cents 


reason why EVERY schoolroom should not be beautifully decorated when these beautiful pictures cost onl 


-DAY. 





a 
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THE ANGELUS 
Actual size,14 x 17. On paper, 22 x 28 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS, 


SCHOOL SPECIALTY CO. 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


under the picture. 
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STANDARD TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 





BALDWIN AND BENDER’S EXPRESSIVE READERS 


FIVE BOOK OR EIGHT BOOK SERIES 


The chief design of this series is to help pupils to acquire 
the art and the habit of reading so well as to give pleasure 
both to themselves and to those who listen to them. The 
readers are both teachable and readable; they are unusually 
interesting, both in selections and illustrations. The se- 
lections are of a very high literary quality. 


STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN WRITING 


8 PADS. EACH, 15 CENTS. CHARTS, $1.50 


This system teaches an easy, graceful style of muscular 
movement writing. Each pad comprises the work for a 
year, each page representing a central idea, around which 
the lesson is constructed. The drills constitute a series 
of graded and specialized physical culture exercises. Any 
teacher can teach this system with ease without further 
assistance, and any child will have no difficulty in perform- 
ing it successfully. 


DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


TWO BOOK OR THREE BOOK SERIES 


These books present the subject of personal and public 
health in such a way as to appeal to the interest of boys an: 
girls and fix in their minds the essentials of right living 
They furnish information which everyone ought to know, 
and are both practical in application and interesting in 
presentation. They are profusely illustrated with graphic 
diagrams and pictures. 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


TWO BOOK OR THREE BOOK SERIES 


Conservative, yet wisely progressive. They make each 
new step easy and interesting to the child, and breathe the 
spirit of the teacher on each page. The problems deal 
with the business life of to-day, with conditions which are 
true, and are stated in such a way as to interest the child. 
A definite course is marked out for each year, and each 
year’s work is topical within the year. Oral and written 
work are well correlated. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 








The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to Rumrorp 
CruemicaL ORKS, » R.1., for trial size bottle, 
postage paid. 








Children 


A new book for first-year 
reading, by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Many colored pictures. 
40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS F 
POLLY AND DOLLY 
TOPIY. TINKER’S 

BOOK 
All by Mary Frances Blaisdell, 


Three good books for second- 
year reading. Profusely illus- 
trated. Large type. Lach, 
40 cents. 




















Merry Animal Tales, 50c 
Old Mother West Wind, 45c 
Mother West Wind’s Children, 45c 


Three good books for third-year reading. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 
35c.; Third Reader, 40c. ' 


Carefully graded; profusely illustrated; rich in child- 
interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 


April 1913 
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A Talk About “Attention” in 


the Primary Room 
D. J. Hickre 
|: is generally admitted that the Primary Room pre- 


sents problems unknown in the other grades. Diffi- 

culties to be solved by swift and accurate adaptations 

of personality and method to the needs of the mo- 
ment; these arise in every school-room, but problems in- 
cident to the initial training of children in “group action” 
are peculiar to the Baby room. 

The task of the primary teacher is twofold, and oddly 
contradictory. On the one hand she must teach self- 
expression; on the other, self-control. Self-expression, 
taught in the manual arts, in drawing, reading, singing 
and games, is the subject of various and valuable discussion. 
But what of self-control? What is demanded of us as 
primary teachers on this point? 

Children come to us in all stages of infant development. 
Clearly some average must be struck in order to permit the 
organization of a successfully working group. The ex- 
perienced primary teacher spends much time during the 
first weeks in training her “group” to rise and pass quietly, 
to raise the hand, etc. She knows that small success will 
attend her efforts towards the development of the powers 
of self-expression, until the child has learned some measure 
of self-control. 

This, of course, is physical self-control and is important 
in its place, but consciously or unconsciously, the Primary 
teacher finds herself facing also the greater task of teach- 
ing mental self-control. 

Why is it that the students in our high and Normal 
schools exhibit so little power of concentration? Partly, 
no doubt, because they have been taught neither the ne- 
cessity for, nor the method of, control, of fixing the atten- 
tion, of cultivating concentration. 

Again, when one considers the wandering attention of 
a normal child—how like a butterfly among the flowers he 
flits from one toy to another—the magnitude of the task 
begins to appear. 

To seize and hold his attention, “ Make the work inter- 
esting,” “Keep him busy.” This is stock advice and the 
teacher recognizing its tantalizing truth cries: “Yes, 
but how?” 

Devices, indeed, are legion. Upon psychological prin- 
ciples we attract and retain his attention by appealing to 
his instinct for change, for play, etc. But is his power of 
giving attention growing? That is the question. Is 
he advancing from that passive sort of attention that is 
given involuntarily to the game, to the bright color, to the 
puzzle, to the higher kind of attention which involves some 
effort of will? Can your baby class continue its writing 
exercise despite opening doors and alluring whispers? 
Partly, of course, because you have seen to it that the writ- 
ing exercise is new and interesting, but partly also because 
the growing will power of the class can withstand tempta- 
tion. Are we doing anything for our primary classes in the 
direction of mental self-control? Because there are at 
least two strong reasons why we should be. In the first 
place it is the beginning for him here as in other depart- 
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ments of his education, and “As the twig is bent —” 
Again by postponing such training we neglect that period 
of natural concentration that is prominent in tiny children. 
He attends briefly, but he attends absolutely. His atten- 
tion, easily drawn from one object to another, is absorbedly 
fixed upon each object in turn. The adult consciousness 
is always surrounded by a ring of things striving to enter 
the “Circle of Light.” The baby mind, because of its 
very emptiness, offers fewer distractions and permits more 
absolute attention. 

Now the days when his little empty mind will permit 
this sort of concentration are numbered. Ought we not 
consciously to make them helpful in leading up to that higher 
sort of concentration, which is the result of a trained will, 
and of which the value is so incalculable. 

Methods will occur to every teacher; her own, here 
as elsewhere, likely to be more successful with her own 
class than the devices of any other. Yet individual 
thought is often quickened by suggestion. 

The simplest way of all, perhaps, is just the deliberate 
use of “suspense” in the daily story—an important part 
of the story teller’s method at all times. From this point 
the use of suspense reaches out to touch other subjects. 
In every lesson, the observant teacher feels a rise of inter- 
est till a certain climax is reached; this is followed by a 
visible decline. The use of suspense in other subjects, and 
in the story, means merely the deliberate effort to hold him 
for a moment or two at that climax; to make him hold 
himself there. 

Again, the few seconds of fixing the eyes in the picture 
lesson, that he may name the details or tell the story, are 
useful. How long will he attend? Could you lengthen 
the period by a few seconds now and then? 

And “silence time”! The brief exercise done in careful 
stillness — silence held till everyone has finished — is 
often as great a relief to tired child nerves as it is to the 
teacher. 

These suggestions hardly deserve so grand a name as 
“method” or “device” — small manifestations of method 
rather, yet linked up skilfully, deliberately and patiently 
with other methods, having other aims, do, in the end, 
produce results in mental control even among six-year- 
olds. 

Then some day before they turn their small, brave faces 
towards Grade II you will wish to give them a test. Im- 
perfect, it will be, of course, hampered by their own in- 
ability to watch and report themselves; but a sufficent test 
that its results may be compared with those obtained from 
last year’s class; from next year’s class. 

After all, nothing puts so much of “living” interest into 
teaching as the little experiments in method and manage- 
ment, planned and worked out from day to day; and the 
record kept of results of the same is a continual source of 
inspiration. 


The Doll in School 


ANNIE E. Harris 


as much as they might be. Once in a while we see 

a doll in a first grade class-room, but seldom in 

others, yet there seem to be many possibilities for 
their use even through the fifth grade. 

You introduce into your class work many objects and 
ideas to catch the boy’s attention, perhaps because it is 
harder to hold than that of his quieter sister. You are 
likely to speak of marbles, tops, or kites more often than of 
mud pies, patchwork squares, or dolls. Why not cater a 
bit to the girls? . 

There are at least three branches of school work in which 
dolls will help: Literature, history and geography. 

Literature introduces children, even while in their 
mothers’ arms, to a world of story people that widens with 
every new story they hear. How better can you stimulate 


L: is doubtful whether dolls are used in school work 
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their thoughts and make these story people real, than by 
letting them dress dolls to represent the characters ? ; 

Do not reject the idea because you imagine it will lead 
you into a new expense that you can ill afford. It may cost 
a trifle now and then for something you cannot find among 
the children, but even that is exceedingly doubtful. When 
you have begun to make inquiries as to where you can bor- 
row a doll and an outfit you may be surprised to discover 
how many dolls will be at your disposal. 

To be specific: Your want a doll to take the part of Little 
Boy Blue. Who has a doll that could represent Boy Blue? 
Half a dozen little girls think they have. Get descriptions 
of the dolls. (Right here is an exercise in descriptiv: 
—" for which many an upper grade teacher will bless 
you. 

When you have located a doll that fits the part, questio: 
the children for their ideas on the proper costume. What 
would Boy Blue wear when he looked after the sheep 
Who has some pieces of blue gingham that we can hav 
to make overalls and jumper for Little Boy Blue? Wh: 
has among his playthings a toy horn that he may carry? 

You will not find materials lacking if once you start . 
quest. 

Hunt up dolls to take the parts of Miss Muffet, Jack an: 
Jill, Tom-Tom, the Piper’s Son, Red Riding Hood, an 
any number of others. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, you could mak. 
up on a clothespin, or an English walnut, and put her int 
a slipper with a lot of little dollies. Wouldn’t it delight 
the heart of any child? 

There is a certain theatrical element in this dressing-u)) 
of characters that is sure to appeal to many childre: 
Make the most of it. Call the outfit a costume; give the 
character a setting. It is just as easy to give Boy Blue 
a haystack to sleep under as to prop him up against the 
wall without rhyme or reason. 

Here is where your boys will work into the enthusiasn 
Let them be stage managers and property men. It wil 
give them a safe and profitable outlet for their inventiv: 
genius to work out a hill for Jack and Jill to tumble dow: 
a hill proportionate to the size of the dolls who act th: 
parts. 

If your pupils are reading Robinson Crusoe with an idk 
of getting a description of his costume and setting, the) 
will get more out of the story than in ordinary reading, 
for we all know that children sometimes read printed 
words without getting a mental picture of what they stand 
for. 

When once you get started you will want to dress a do!! 
for every important character in story land. Not that you 
will actually do the dressing. It is much better that th: 
children should share that work with their mothers, and 
you may be surprised by the interest the mothers wil! 
show. 

History, which is the source of so much of literature, 
cores next in order with a wealth of dramatic characters. 
Columbus, Pocahontas, John Alden, and Priscilla, William 
Penn, Henry Hudson and Lafayette—what a variet) 
of costumes and settings! But what a quickening of t! 
imagination they will promote! 

Work your property men for all they are worth. Pris 
cilla must have a spinning-wheel, John Alden a rude table 
at which to write his letters, and Pocahontas will requir 
a woodland scene. Don’t minimize the importance of the 
stage setting and see if you can’t get all the suggestions 
from the children. 

When you use your dolls in connection with Geography 
you have arrived at a fascinating play. The presence 
in your class-room of the children of foreign-born parents, 
will prove a great help to you. 

Can you imagine anything more likely to give an Italian 
mother an interest in school work than to be asked for 
suggestions for the costume of an Italian doll? 

You will want a Swedish doll, a Spanish, a Dutch, and 
a German doll. All these nations have a distinct type of 
dress, and surely in this country, where the nations are 
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being so rapidly blended, there will be foreign-born 
mothers only too glad to tell you and your pupils how their 
countrymen and women dress. 

When you have a collection of characters from any one 
of these three sources, why not have an exhibition of them? 
Make the dolls the centre of attraction and so avoid the 
self-consciousness that creeps in when the children feel 
that they are the observed of all observers. 





What Shall I Wear to School? 


M. C. GowarpD 


EACHERS have many people to consider when they 

choose their dress for school. The children like 

one thing, the general public quite another, and 

the teacher herself something still different. She 

must not seem extravagant, neither shall she appear shabby 
and neglectful. 

“No wonder some teachers save money, they look like 
comic valentines,” is one comment. “Maybe the teachers 
are poorly paid, but Miss X dresses better than J can afford 
to,” is another remark from a well-to-do taxpayer. 

How shall we steer an even course between these two 
extremes? What is suitable and appropriate to wear in 
school? 

For some years the accepted standard for the business 
woman’s dress has been the tailored waist and suit, stiff 
collar and mannish scarf. Such a dress has been de- 
servedly popular in the school-room, also, and has much 
to recommend it. It is neat, close reefed, with no frills, 
ruffles or bangles to be damaged by the wear and tear of 
the day’s work. It is, however, expensive to keep immacu- 
late, and it is no longer attractive if not spotless. 

The tailored style of dress is particularly appropriate 
for a woman in the man’s world of business, where she is, 
in many cases, doing a man’s work among men. This 
tailored style of dress is greatly to be preferred to the hit- 
or-miss, haphazard effects achieved by some women, both 
in office and school-room. 

The discarded silk waist, soiled and mussed, with an 
old accordion plaited crepe-de-chine skirt—which I ac- 
tually saw worn in a suburb of a large city — is most 
assuredly out of all reason; like wise a khaki skirt and 
French-heeled tan velvet pumps, which has been seen in 
a class room. 

My attention was called to the fact, by an ex-teacher, 
that the tailored style leaves something to be desired. 
She gave me a beautifully embroidered “frilly” apron 
with these words — “I want you to wear this in school.” 
Of course I said, “But it’s altogether too pretty to wear 
to school.”’ “Why is it?” she said. “Those little foreign 
children will enjoy and appreciate that a hundred times 
more than any of your friends will.”” So I wore it to school, 
to the great delight of the children. 

Soon after I had occasion to visit the home of an absentee 
pupil. The mother was not old, and might have been 
pretty, had it not been for the dirty, ragged, clothing which 
she and the little ones clinging to her skirts, were wearing. 
I decided that my friends’ words were true. The teacher 
is almost the only person with whom they come in con- 
tact who shows the children what proper dress is. 

_ The tailored costume is excellent, and has a large place 
in our school dress — but would it not be wise, now and 
then, to wear a really good dress to school, something with 
a bit of brightness which the children do love and enjoy. 
A cherry velvet bow called forth the admiration of a small 
girl as follows: “Teacher, I think you look perfectly 
beautiful with that necktie.” A ten-year-old boy, whose 
mother dresses exceedingly well, described a new teacher 
as follows: “She’s a peach—she wears tan shoes, and 
4 ruffly thing on the front of her dress, and something 
sparkly in her hair, and she’s great.” This same boy, 
speaking of his principal said, “Oh, well! she wears an old 
gray dress all the time — but I’d like to see her fix up some.” 
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Teachers are not in just the same position as the business 
girls. A teacher is among little children, working with 
them to teach and help them. Nothing is of greater 
help in this than an attractive appearance — and by this I 
mean attractive to children. 

Superintendents realize this. One whom I know, with 
more truth than consideration, told one of his teachers 
that as he had raised her pay he wished her to buy some 
new waists for school. A master, speaking of a very pretty 
teacher in his building said, “Yes, she looks fine when she’s 
fixed up, but she’s always “pinned together” in school. A 
little thought given to the question of suitable school dress, 
and a very little money, will certainly help greatly to win 
the respect and admiration of the children. It is not at 
all necessary to dress in “fashionable” clothing to please 
them. It is only needful to wear bright, attractive colors, 
to make a little change every day or two in ribbons or 
frills — and once in a while to really “dress up” for them, 
in such a dress as you would wear in your own home in the 
afternoon, with your own friends. Such care in your ap- 
pearance before the children will be emphatically worth 
while. They may not be able to express their appreciation 
of good taste, but they will enjoy the pretty things just the 
same. All that I remember of a certain primary teacher 
is that she sometimes wore a rose in her hair. To me that 
rose was a very beautiful thing. Let us remember that the 
children have to look at us for five hours every day and that 
they see and remember every detail with great accuracy. 

Then let us make as attractive a picture as we can for 
them to look at and remember, when they have left us 
and gone forward to higher work. 


My First Mothers’ Meeting 


MariA DAVIDSON 


, NHE city in which I teach has a population of about 
fifteen thousand. One of the teachers in our 
building had a Mothers’ Meeting and only seven 
mothers came. That meeting was a success in 

everything but numbers, and was the first Mothers’ Meeting 

in our city. Two weeks later I began to plan one for my 
room. I wrote informal little notes to the mothers, some- 
thing like this: 


My dear Mrs. Lee, 

There will be a Mothers’ Meeting in my room next Wednesday from 
half past two to four o’clock. Will you come? I shall be very glad 
to have you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Maria Davipson 


The children cut and folded envelopes for the invitations 
and proudly carried them home Monday noon. We kept 
all our perfect papers that week and pinned them about 
the room. We made no special preparations, and the chil- 
dren kept asking, “What are we going to do when our 
mothers come?” The answer was, “Just wait and see.” 

The mothers came. There were two ushers at the gate 
to receive them; and as our recess is from 2:25 to 2:35 
p.M., the mothers were all in the room when the children 
came in. Of course, they put their wraps away first, and 
wondering mothers looked their surprise to see forty chil- 
dren dispose of their wraps in three minutes. We showed 
the mothers our regular work —a lesson on the map of 
North America, arithmetic work on the board, spelling and 
singing lessons. How hard those children worked! Mothers 
— twenty-three of them — were looking on, and every- 
thing must be done just right. We saluted the flag, recited 
a psalm, and our hour was over. The children quickly 
donned wraps and were dismissed. 

Then we chatted informally for a half hour, and refresh- 
ments — just nabiscos and candy — were served. “Well,” 
said one mother, “I’m perfectly amazed. I had no idea 
there was so much system about school work.” “Yes,” 
said another. “I never knew my boy could put on his 
overcoat before. Hereafter, he will do so at home.” “I 
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had such a nice time,” said every one, as she went out. 


“T hope you'll have another some time.” 

“My mother liked it so much,” said my quiet little girl 
next day, “that she said she’d like to come to school with 
me this morning.” 

Three of those mothers had visited school before — when 
there were entertainments. They had no idea how school 
work was carried on. They seemed to think, in some vague 
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manner, that the children read and spelled, and mayb: 
sang; and they were a great deal more considerate of nx 
afterward. I’m avery common, everyday sort of a teache: 
but (may I say it?) they seemed to think I was a marvelou 
person, or I could not “handle” children as I did. 

Mothers do not know — they do not realize — the wo: 
we do. I wish every teacher would experiment with | 
Mothers’ Meeting. Like me, you would not stop with on 





Care and Study of Trees 


EmILre YUNKER 


' 7 7ATCH your tree. If it looks unhealthy, give it a 
tonic. Well-rotted compost, mixed with the soil 
will help it grow. Should the weeds and grass 

grow about it, dig them up, roots and all. They 
are robbing your tree of both water and food. Loosen up 
the soil when it gets packed tight around the roots, they will 
have a better chance to take in the liquid food from the soil 
and make a healthy tree for you. Give the trees a drink 
of water twice a week in warm, dry weather, two or three 
pailfuls at a time, letting the water soak in gradually. 

Use clippings from the lawn to keep the soil from drying 

out too quickly. 

In the fall, sprinkle one pint of wood ashes and work it 
into the soil. The rain will wash the potash contained 
therein into the ground, thereby destroying the grubs and 
other harmful insects. 

By encouraging the planting of the best trees, the cul- 
tivation and watering of all trees, the collection of leaves, 
their preservation and identification, the study of the life 
history of the trees of your state, of their enemies, the 
bagworms, caterpillars, their eggs, grubs, and harmful 
beetles; by discussions on the destruction caused by 
floods, the observation of trees near school, and eventually 
others, by drawing and painting them as a whole or in part, 
we can not help but develop a working knowledge among 
the children, making the study of trees an ever interesting 
subject. Thus, we may be able to prepare our people for 
the important problems in forestry before Americans to- 
day. 

in order to teach the children to do something for the 
trees which have done so much for them, a number of 
oral langu exercises led up to the following reading 
lesson, which was used on Arbor Day. 


Our FRIENDS THE TREES 

How wonderful are the trees! They give us nuts and 
fruits to eat. Where would the squirrels be if there were 
no nuts? What would the dear little birds do? I am 
afraid they would have no homes and no food, and they 
couldn’t live. A dreary world this would be without our 
friends, the trees. I should not like to live in it. 

The water, instead of soaking into the ground, would 
go rushing down the hills, tearing away the good soi 
causing terrible floods. Then, in summer, it would be so 
hot and dry that we couldn’t stand it. The plants would 
burn up. 

The world is using up its trees. Let us plant more. 
We need them for furniture, for medicine, for fire-wood, {or 
tanning leather, for building houses and ships, and {or 
their beauty and shade. 





Spring Nature Lessons 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


There’s something in the air, 
That’s new and sweet and rare. 


The awakening time in Nature supplies us with many 
and wonderful lessons in protection and order as well as 
in beauty. Life is its keynote and in spring nature stu ly 
the child should feel a friendship for all living things — at 
no other season, perhaps, does he so much enjoy Nature 
and much of the work should take the form of outdoor «x- 
cursions. All the signs of approaching spring should be 
noticed, and for this observance individual note books 
should be kept. They may be made by the pupils, and the 
cover decorated with a simple water color. The pages 
should be neatly spaced in threes with the following head- 
ings” 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 





Date WhatI Saw | Where 





For the younger pupils a similar bulletin may be placed 
upon the blackboard with Date, What Seen, By Whom, 
as headings. They will greatly enjoy having their names 
printed in the proper space. A rule should be made that 
no name will be printed for the finding of spring flowers, 
unless one be brought to school. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to discountenance the useless destruction of 
wild flowers — teach the children to enjoy looking at them, 
and to use care in plucking them. 

One of the first evidences of Spring is Rain, and even very 
young children may be taught that when clouds are cooled, 
little particles of moisture condense and fall as rain. They 
will readily see the effects of rain and the trouble caused by 
its lack. At this point of the work they will enjoy Long- 
fellow’s “Rain In Summer,” Stevenson’s “Rain,” and 
the dramatization of ‘““‘Who Likes the Rain,” will prove 
instructive as well as a good rest exercise. 

Nothing in a spring seems fairer than the rainbow and 
its study may be preceded by the story from “Cat Tails 
and Other Tales of Old Sol’s Rainbow.” Christina Ros- 
setti’s “The Rainbow” should be taught — indeed observa- 
tions should at all times illustrate poems and the children 
should be taught to make an application of poems in Nature 
Study. 

Just as Nature, with her winds and rains, is busy cleaning 
at this season, sq is the earnest housewife, and this, too, 
is the time for cleaning and rearranging the doll house. 
It may be moved to the sand-table and a yard and garden 
laid out. Seeds that were brought to school in the fall 
may be soaked and used to illustrate seed germination. 
Besides the seeds planted in the sand-table it is advisable 
to plant some large seeds in a glass jar filled with sawdust. 
A blotting paper may be inserted between the jar and the 
sawdust, and the pupils can observe the work of the seeds 
without disturbing them; the seeds, of course, being placed 
between the jar and the blotting paper. The advantage of 
early planting indoors may be illustrated by planting seeds 
in egg shells for subsequent transplanting to the garden. 

The distinctive flower of April is the Anemone, and this 
dainty wind flower should receive special study. The 
story goes that before the world was the peaceful place it 
now is, wild animals roamed the woods, killing many people 
and destroying the crops. 

All the brave men were, of necessity, hunters, and often 
bands of them would gather together to overcome the 
wild animals. Perhaps the most trouble- 
some of all the animals was the wild boar, 
and great honor was accorded the hunter suc- 
cessful in killing him. Adonis was one of the 
bravest of all the brave hunters and Venus, 
who loved him, feared for his life. Adonis 
paid no attention to her admonitions, and one 
day while he was hunting he wounded a boar. 
This threw the boar into a great rage and he 
plunged after Adonis who now, having no 
weapon, was soon overtaken and killed. Venus 
heard him as he lay groaning, and hastening to 
him said, “Adonis you shall return each year 
that I mourn for you—you shall be changed 
into a flower and each spring you shall re- 
turn.” She then sprinkled a nectar upon his 
blood and within an hour flowers streaked 
blood red sprang up. And they do come every 
spring, and the wind blows them open and 
all too scon blows them away again, for, like 
Adonis, they are short lived. 

Other flowers that should be studied in 
April are the Hepatica, so closely related to 
the Anemone, the Bloodroot, Painted Trillium 
and the Violet. 
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If the Anemone is the flower symbol of spring, the 
Robin is certainly the harbinger. The study of the Robin 
should continue throughout the spring; the different 
phases of his life being studied as they appear. 

In early spring at about the close of school, the “vesper” 
song of the Robin is often to be heard. Tell the little ones 
to lay aside their work a little earlier on such a day and 
listen. Ask them to name the bird that is singing. Should 
no pupil be able to name him the teacher should pass 
colored pictures among them, have them describe him from 
the picture and later name him. The work may rest here 
for the day, the teacher telling the pupils to observe the 
birds at home, seeing if they can tell the male and female 
bird, to listen to their song and discover if it is always the 
same. Later she might ask what they do on dark, cold 
days and how boys and girls can help them. It is a capital 
plan to introduce the bird tree at this point of the work. 
A small shrub may be chosen, or a branch of a tree placed 
in the ground, and upon this the pupils may tie bits of 
suet and bread crumbs. Some questions to be brought out 
are: Why doesn’t the female wear so bright a color as the 
male? Do the females sing? What do robins eat? Do 
they run or hop when wishing to get over the ground 
quickly? ‘Does the farmer like the Robin? During nest- 
ing time lead the children to discover how the nest is made, 
which bird makes the nest, how long its construction takes 
and how many eggs are laid. They should also learn if the 
mother bird ever leaves the nest, how the young robins 
look and how they are fed. They will be most interested 
in watching them learn to fly and in discovering how many 
families are raised. 

Booklets should be made in which to keep a record of the 
observations of the different birds. “The Robin,” by 
Celia Thaxter, and “Wishing” are delightful poems to 
learn under this study; “Mr. and Mrs. Robin,” from “Cat 
Tails and Other Tales,” is a charming story to tell, as is the 
myth of “How the Robin’s Breast became Red,” and 
Gantvoort’s “When Robin Comes to Town” is a song 
particularly enjoyed by the little ones. The bluebird, 
blackbird, grosbeak and meadow lark should also receive 
special attention at this time and the last Friday of the 
month allow the children to dramatize “The Birds of 
Killingworth.” 

Trees are beautiful at any season and children always love 
them. While many Nature students feel that they should 
be studied during the winter months when shorn of their 
leaves, because of the peculiar interest of Arbor Day and the 
wonder of opening buds, blossoming and leafing all in so 
short a time, April seems the most appealing time for their 
study and in early spring their appearance is much as it 
was in winter. 
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It is really deplorable, but children in even the country 
schools are unfamiliar with the majority of trees. The 
trees most common to the locality should be chosen for 
study, and the children should be told of the valuable teak, 
babool gum and olive trees. There are many beautiful 
poems and myths with which to correlate the work, as well 
as queer fancies to discuss. 

The children should be taken out to walk where there are 
different kinds of trees and asked to name as many kinds 
as they can; they should then observe the general aspect 
of the trees and notice how wet places are often found on the 
bark, showing that the sap is stirring. Twigs should be 
taken to the school-room and placed in water in which 
charcoal has been put, and allowed to develop naturally. 
Of course, their study should be connected with the tree 
from which they have been taken. Cherry and apple 
twigs convert a school into a bower of beauty, and because 
of its commonness the apple tree is a splendid one for 
special study. After having examined the tree as a whole, 
and having painted it, the twigs may be studied, noticing 
first of all, how the buds are arranged and how protected. 

The difference between leaf and mixed buds should be 
learned as they begin to open. The children will be in- 
terested, too, in looking for the leaf scars, made when the 


The Rainbow 
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leaf fell in the fall, and found just below each bud, as 
well as the clusters of bud-scale scars, made when the 
scales fell, and from which came a new growth. They will 
enjoy telling the age of the twig by counting the spaces be- 
tween the bud-scale scars. When the twig blossoms, it 
will be readily seen that its blossom belongs to the rose 
family, each blossom having five petals, five green sepals, and 
all held by the seed cup. Inside are the stamens and pisti| 
and the children should be told of the pollination. If an 
apple is brought to school and cut horizontally the outlin: 
of the blossom will be shown by holding a thin slice to the 
light, and the teacher may read the poem of “The Rose 
in the Heart,” and the study of the apple may follow. 
Other trees proving interesting at this time are the poplar, 
horse-chestnut, the sycamore and maples. Tell the stories 
of “The Boy Who Hated Trees,” “The Pine Tree Who Had 
Her Wish,” and the “Myths of the Poplar Tree,” “The 
Walnut Tree that Wanted to Bear Tulips,” “Baucis and 
Philemon,” “How Daphne Became a Tree,” “The Fate of 
Erysichthon,’’ “Rhoecus and the Secret of Fire.” Eleanor 
Smith’s, “The Sap Has Begun to Flow,” and Bjornson’s, 
“The Tree,” will be found most attractive for singing, an 
the latter is equally good dramatized, the children takin; 
the parts of the frost, wind and girl. 


Millet 





What a First Grade Learned 
About Wild Flowers 


Jennie REBECCA FAppIs 


HE teacher of these first grade children began 

; bringing the flowers into the school-room as they 

appeared above ground in the early spring of last 
ear. 

moh fewer was introduced by name at first and given 
a place on the blackboard list, which read in about this 
order: Spring Beauty, Cress, Chickweed, Dandelion, 
Violets, white and blue Toothwort, etc. 

There was a good deal of talking about the flowers at 
intermission times and during morning exercises, and the 
parents came to school several times in the afternoon to 
see the flowers the children had described to them at the 


noon hour. The reading and language lessons were based 
upon the flower work to a considerable extent, and a 
the children had become quite well acquainted with ‘| 
flowers, they made pictures of them in color and cutting: 
the flowers and leaves. Each child kept his own list, 
adding carefully the new flowers day after day. The date 
of finding, place and color were recorded. 

The boys and girls began looking for flowers, happ) 
take them to the teacher. A star after the name of a finder 
of a flower on the blackboard list indicated that he had been 
the first to bring it to school. The Sunday afternoon 
drives, car rides and walks had a new purpose for these 
earnest little nature students, and Monday mornings 
especially were interesting times as the weeks went by and 
the number of flowers to be named multiplied. 

The teacher had to work hard, as she told the eager 
children, for she did not know all the flowers and was learn- 
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ing about them as well as they. Books on flowers covered 
the teacher’s desk and were freely used, the teacher often 
reading a bit of description about a flower, to show how it 
was valued by the writer, or perhaps held an interesting 
place in literature. Sometimes she read two or three simple 
descriptions of flowers closely related to allow the children 
to determine which suited their flower. 

As the list grew in length there needed to be a good many 
ways for keeping each flower’s identity clearly in mind. 
One device was for each child to select a flower and describe 
it for others to guess the name. Another was for a child 
to stand with his back to the blackboard, while the teacher 
wrote the name of a flower over his head, to be described 
by the children for the standing one to name. One form 
of describing flowers towards the end of the term was by 
making “riddles” about them, the children growing much 
interested in wording the riddles so that they would tell the 

’truth and yet be difficult enough to keep others thinking 
for a time. Some of the puzzles were the following: 


Iam yellow. My leaves make you think of a hand. I 
belong to the same family as the Wild Rose. What am I? 
(Five Finger.) 

I have thick woolly leaves. My flower is blue but it 
fades white. I look a little like Forget-me-not. (Wild 
Comfrey.) 

I have a lot of little flowers in the middle of four big white 
bracts. I grow ona tree. (Dogwood.) 

I have just two leaves. My flowers have little pink 
stripes. I didn’t like to be picked. (Spring Beauty.) 

When I am half open I look like a bird’s nest. When I 
- I look like pretty white lace. (Queen Anne’s 

ace. 


Flowers were charted according to color mainly. A few 
of the common plant families that have a good many repre- 
sentatives, as the pulses, lilies, violets and mints, were 
known as families. A new flower introduced was sometimes 
readily allied by the children to another more or less closely 
resembling it, or placed in the family of which they had seen 
several members. For example, Green-Dragon, following 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, was recognized as kin of the latter. 
Now and then a flower’s name was fairly well worked out by 
the children from the characteristics of the plant, though 
they had had nothing quite so good for this purpose as 
the Gold-thread of the northern swamps. They were 
happy children when they almost found out for themselves 
Five-finger’s name and that of Curled Dock, and again that 
of Nodding Trillium. 

Some amusing incidents occurred in connection with 
the efforts to remember and to justify names. A child 
who tried to give Shepherd’s Purse among the flowers she 
had seen on her way to school could not recall the name. 
Finally, she said, ‘‘ Anyway, it is somebody’s pocket-book.”’ 
A boy who was full of interesting whys about the plants 
showed some concern about the name dogwood, until one 
day he announced: “I think I know why they call this 
flower Dogwood. It is because it looks as if a dog had 
taken a bite out of each bract.” 

Many short walks were taken by this first grade, to a 
park ten squares from the school building, to the river bank 
and available vacant lots; then one afternoon they took 
a car ride to the “sure enoughwoods.” It was indeed a 
pleasure to watch them this May day as they found the 
treasures they had known before only in the house, and 
discovered new ones. Each spear of Blue-eyed Grass was 
hailed with delight, and each bit of sorrel tested at first 
to prove its identity. One child found the beautiful White 
Milkweed, and was thereby the center of attraction until 
the first Ticktrefoil came to somebody’s attention. 
The Houstonia was so abundant that one child expressed 
surprise that there was as much in the whole world as they 
found. _ The pretty Ruellias were not common enough to 
make it seem right to pick all in sight. Perhaps the 
child whose joy was so great over the sight of the lovely 
Spiderwort, will recall in later years the finding of it as 
one of the happy spots in childhood experience. 
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Through the vacation days from June to September the 
teacher took these children, about four at a time, with her 
to the woods occasionally to see the summer flowers and 
the birds. In August, a picnic in which most of these 
children participated gave them the opportunity to see their 
flower friends in seed. Their carefully kept note-books 
of their own making showed interesting records of flowers 
and birds. In the fall, the teacher sometimes took new 
flowers to the second grade room to which her flock had 
moved, also the seed pods of the flowers they knew. 

In February, the first grade teacher told me that she had 
gone into the second grade to talk about flowers with the 
children and was pleased that they remembered their 
flower friends quite well without any suggestions from her. 
They asked her many questions to recall to her the time 
or place they had found this or that flower, or the appearance 
of certain favorites. Early in March I stepped in to this 
room and introduced the subject of spring flowers, asking 
the children to recall them by color. As when they were 
first graders, they felt free to discuss each other’s statements 
and make helpful corrections when wrong colors were 
assigned to flowers, etc. The following lists were named 
with considerable ease: 


Yellow White Blue 
Five-finger Star-of-Bethlehem Violet 
Dandelion White Violet Bluebell 
Mullein Wild Daisy Greek Valerian 
Buttercup Peppergrass Spiderwort 
Yellow Mustard May-apple Blue-eyed Grass 
Butter-and-Eggs Spring Beauty Wild Comfrey 
Yellow Violet Dogrood Morning Glory 
Melilot Solomon’s Seal Venus’ Looking-Glass 
Golden-rod Clover 
Hawkweed Jamestown Weed 
Hop-clover Daisy Fleabane 
Fringed Loosestrife Milkweed 
Wood Sorrel New Jersey Tea 
Moth Mullein Thimble Weed 
Black-eyed Susan Pussy-toes 


Wild Sunflower 
Sensitive Plant 


Morning-glory 
Dog-tooth-Violet 


Moneywort Stonecup 
Small-flowered India Hemp 
Crowfoot 
Other Colors 

Pentstemon Wild Ginger 
Roses Trillium 
Dutchman’s Breeches Alsatian Clover 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit Red Clover 
Green Dragon Persimmon 
Skunk Cabbage Wild Garlic 
Poison Ivy Herb Robert 
Pink Morning Glory Self-heal 
Sheep Sorrel Sleepy Catchfly 
Curled Dock Wild Bergamot 
Motherwort Gill-over-the-ground 

Smartweed 


Many interesting remarks were made about individual 
flowers as they were named, especially those of the mis- 
cellaneous list. A boy in describing Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
said, “It has a little straight thing sticking up in the 
middle. Over that is a green and brown leaf. I don’t 
know where the flowers are.” Another boy quickly ex- 
plained, “The flowers are down at the bottom of the little 
thing that sticks up straight. They are little teeny things.” 
A child in doubt about the color of Wild Ginger said, “I 
remember it has a real fairy’s cup.” Later they agreed 
with a child who said that this flower and the Persimmon 
are both brownish red. A little girl who labored in vain’ 
to make all of us help her recall the name of the flower she 
described, said at least, “I can draw it on the board.” 
The others encouraged her to do this, and her effort was so 
successful that when she finished the drawing with the 
flower-cluster, a chorus of voices exclaimed, ““O Smart- 
weed!” The question of the exact color of Herb Robert 
had to be left till the flower reappeared above ground. 

It has been planned for this spring that these childrén 
shall learn in flower study some facts about the habitat of 
plants, using for their records four different charts made 
to represent hillside, roadside, brookside and deep woods. 
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READING LESSONS 


A Talk on Reading VIII 
The Question of Phonics 


N dealing with the work in Phonics, it must not be 
forgotten, even in the primary grade, that the object 
in view is a three-fold one. All drill in sounds and 
sounding should ultimately accomplish three things: 

(1) It should enable the children to pronounce new words 
at sight; (2) it should give them the power to use the 
dictionary, and (3) it should foster habits of clear-cut 
enunciation and the distinct articulation of words, phrases 
and sentences. 

The last named object is to be attained only after weeks 
and months of patient, unvarying and unending drill in 
the pronunciation of sounds, syllables and words. This 
drill must be marked by a strict degree of regularity. 
“Here is a place in the primary grade curriculum where 
haphazard work is especially fatal, for the tendency is 
always to fall back into the old slipshod habits of speech. 
It is only after the teacher has worked painstakingly, for 
a few minutes at a time, through a long succession of days 
and weeks, that the ear is trained and the pupils are able 
to detect careless errors both in their own speech and that 
of others. A few moments of brisk, wide-awake drill in 
the work along this line will be found to accomplish wonders 
even in the very slowest children. 

In attempting to realize the first two results mentioned 
above a wholly different course of work will be necessary. 
If the children are to gain the ability to study out the pro- 
nunciation of new words for themselves, an accurate 
knowledge of the sounds of vowels and consonants is an 
absolute necessity. These must be presented, one by one, 
and the presentation followed by much practice, until the 
teacher is absolutely certain that every child in the class 
can pronounce the sound correctly. 

The order in which these sounds are taught to the chil- 
dren varies according to their difficulty. Begin with the 
easier ones, that is, the ones most easily reproduced by small 
ow A difficult sound is apt to be dreaded, especially 

y the more sensitive, so that the order should be carefully 
planned out with a view to the fostering of self-confidence 
on the part of the little ones. Each new sound learned 
gains largely in interest if presented by means of a story. 
Make use of any sound in nature that resembles the correct 
sound of the letter to be given. Some of the old stories 
from the Pollard system may be adapted, with very good 
success. The story element gives the memorizing of 
sounds a fascination that carries primary children well on 
the way toward the mastery of them. It is a good plan 
to present the vowels and consonants together. An order 


of presentation is suggested below. It is planned so tl 
the sounds may be introduced in connection with obje: 
that have been familiar to children in their home life. The 
degree of difficulty increases almost insensibly while, at the 
same time, care is exercised in keeping the sounds already 
given well in mind. The work, as outlined, is designed +: 
begin with the first week of school, although many teachers 
prefer to wait until the pupils show signs of noticing the 
beginnings and ends of words, thus proving that the atten- 
tion is narrowing down to a study of the several letters, 
that compose a sight word. 


First WEEK 


Monday (1) Teach 4. 
Tuesday (1) Teachs having sound of z. 


(2) Drill on 4. 
Wednesday (1) Teach t. 


(2) Ear training. 


Ear Training. Place all of the letters already learned upon the 
blackboard. Teacher pronounce a number of words containing thes 
letters. As child hears the letter he is familiar with, he raises his ha 
and when called upon, touches the letter on the blackboard corre- 
sponding to the sound he heard. Later on he will be able to tell whether 
it was the first or last letter in the word the teacher pronounced for 
him. A great amount of this form of ear-training is very helpful durins 
the first few weeks of the school year. 


Thursday (1) Teachr. (2) Ear training. 


Friday (1) Teach @ (2) Ear training. 
all sounds. 


(3) Review 
SECOND .WEEK 


Monday (1) Teachc. (2) Drill on all sounds. 
Tuesday (1) Teach & (2) Ear training. (3) Soun 
drill 


Wednesday (1) Teach m. (2) Review sounds fro! 


cards. 
Thursday (1) Teach f. (2) Ear training. 
ition of f in words heard. 
Friday (1) Card drill. (2) Ear training. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday (1) Teach s. (2) Review all sounds learned. 
Tuesday (1) Teachi. (2) Ear training. 

Wednesday (1) Teach p. (2) Ear training. 

Thursday (1) Teach k. (2) Ear training. 

Friday (1) Teach h. (2) Games with cards. 


(3) Tell 


FourtH WEEK 


Teach I. 
Teach i. 


Monday (1) 


(2) Ear training. 
Tuesday (1) 


(2) Review all sounds. 
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Wednesday (1) Teach 6. (2) Ear training. 
ee (1) Teach q. (2) . Rhyme game. 
ying this game, the teacher stands =e the pupils and 
7 hang me a word that sounds like cat.” De suggest “at,” 
m te * vm , until = have pon given . = for exact rhymes 
etting them. is game is always very interesting 
Endres end ords a pleasant change when introduced at odd 
moments hw the day. 


Friday (1) Teach 4. (2) Games with cards. 
_ Games to be suggested later. 















Firtp WEEK 


Monday (1) Teach ¢. (2) Card drill. 

Tuesday (1) Teachowasincow. (2) Ear training. 
Wednesday (1) Teach ch. (2) Pronunciation drill. 
Thursday (1) at ppc learned. (2) Ear train- 


Friday (1) Teas z (2) Games with cards. 





SixtH WEEK 





Monday (1) Connect c, k, and ck. (2) Review all 
sounds. 

Tuesday (1) Teachv. (2) Ear training. 

Wednesday (1) Teach 5. (2) Pronunciation drill. 

Thursday (1) Teach w. (2) Rhyming game. 








Friday (1) Teach 4. (2) Review all sounds. 
SEVENTH WEEK 
Monday (1) Teachb. (2) Card drill. 


Tuesday (1) Teach 66. (2) Ear training. 

Wednesday (1) Teach i. (2) Pronunciation drill. 

Thursday (1) Teachn. (2) Review all sounds learned. 

Friday (1) Teach u and o having sound of 63. (2) 
Connect 66, u,o. (3) Card drill. 





E1cHTH WEEK 

Monday (1) Teach d. (2) Game of matching words. 

Twesday (1) Teachou. (2) Connectow,ou. (3) Ear 
training. 


Wednesday (1) Teach ew having sound of 66. (2) 
Connect 66,0,u, ew. (3) Review all 
sounds learned. 

Thursday (1) Teach ing and ings. (2) Drill on effect 
of adding s to words. 

Friday (1) Drill on singular and plural. (2) Teach a. 
(3) Review all sounds learned. 















NINTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Teach er and ers. (2) Drill on singular 
and plural 


Tuesday (1) Games with cards, bringing in drill on all 
sounds learned. 
Wednesday (1) Teachn. (2) Pronunciation drill. (3) 


Ear tr. 
Thursday (1) 









aining. 

Teach ir and yr. (2) Rhyming game. 
Friday a) Teach ur. (2) Connect ir, er, ur, yr. (3) 
Review all sounds. 







TENTH WEEK 







Monday (1) Teachg. (2) Ear training. 
Tuesday (1) Teach 5 (2) Review all sounds learned. 
Wednesday (1) 





Teach x and ks. (2) Pronunciation 
drill. 

Thursday (1) Teach y- (2) 
Friday (1) Teach 83. (2) Games with cards. 





Connect I and y. (3) 
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ELEVENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Teach j from the word jump. 
training. 

Tuesday (1) Drill onc, 1 ck. (2) Review all sounds. 

Wednesday (1) Teach ew having sound of i. (2) Con- 


(2) Ear 


nect i, ew. (3) Pronunciation drill, 

Thursday (1) Teach o and u having sound of 85. (2) 
Rhyming game. 

(2) Review all sounds 


Friday (1) Connect 66, 0, u. 
learned. 





TWELFTH WEEK 





Monday (1) Teach y: (2) Connect i, y. (3) Ear 
training. 

Tuesday (1) Present g. Connect j,g. (3) Pronuncia- 
tion drill. 

Wednesday (1) Teach y (2) Drill on all sounds 
earn 


Thursday (1) Teach oy. " (2) Rhyming game. 
Friday (1) Teach oi. (2) Connect oi and oy. (3) 
Games with cards. 


THIRTEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Drill on 4,é,1,5,i,y. (2) 

Tuesday (1) Games with cards. 

Wednesday (1) Teach o having sound of i. 
nect ti, o. 

Thursday (1) Teach th. (2) Pronunciation drill. 

Friday (1) Drill on 4,é,i,5,a,y. (2) Spell down with 


cards. 


Ear training. 


(2) Con- 


FOURTEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Teach th. (2) Pronunciation drill. 
Tuesday (1) Develop group of Ad words. (2) Pro- 
nunciation drill. 

Wednesday (1) Build group of 4g words, and drill in 
pronouncing them. 
Thursday (1) Card drill. (2) Drill on all long sounds 
of vowels. 
Friday (1) Build group of 4n words. (2) Ear training. 
FIFTEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Build 4b group of words. 
55, 0, u, ew. 

Tuesday (1) Build Sick group of words. 
ciation dri 

Wednesday (1) Build 4n group. 

Sieniig. (1) Build At group. 
vowel sounds. 

Friday (1) Games with cards. 
learned 


(2) Drill on 
(2) Pronun- 


(2) Ear training. 
(2) Drill on all long 


(2) Review all sounds 


SIXTEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Review all sounds of short vowels. (2) 
Build group of éd words. 


Tuesday (1) Card drill. (2) Build &g words. (3) 
Pronunciation drill. 

Wednesday (1) Build In group of words. (2) Card 
drill. 

Thursday (1) Review all sounds learned. (2) Build 


ét group and drill. 
Review all sounds of short vowels. (2) 
Build Id group of words and drill. 


Friday (1) 


SEVENTEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Drill on & and 1. (2) Build &l group 
of words. 

Tuesday (1) Build 4p “family” of words. (2) Card 
drill. 
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Wednesday (1) Build ig group of words. (2) Ear train- 
ing on long and short vowels sounds. 
Thursday (1) Build im group of words. (2) Pronun- 


ciation drill. 
Friday (1) Buildin words. (2) Games with the cards. 


EIGHTEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Promiscuous sounds on blackboard. Drill. 
(2) Build it group of words. 
Tuesday (1) Drill on &,&,1,5. (2) Build Sb group. 


(3) Ear training. 
Wednesday (1) Build 5d group. (2) Drill on cards. 
Thursday (1) Buildickgroup. (2) Pronunciation drill. 
Friday (1) Build 5g group. (2) Games with cards. 


NINETEENTH WEEK 


Monday (1) Drill on short sounds of all vowels. (2) 
Build éck group of words. 
Tuesday (1) Build St group of words. (2) Ear train- 


ing. 
Wednesday (1) Review all short sounds of vowels. (2) 
Build tid group of words. 
Games with cards. (2) Build ig family 
of words. 
Friday (1) Promiscuous words from different groups 
developed. Rapid drill from black- 
board. (2) Ear training. 


Thursday (1) 


TWENTIETH WEEK 


Monday (1) Build iin group. 


(2) Rhyming games. 
Tuesday (1) Build at group. 


(2) Drill on 4, é,i, 5, a, 


y: 

Wednesday (1) Rapid drill in pronunciation. Words 
on blackboard from different groups 
of words already developed. 

Thursday (1) Drill on 4,8,i1,6,a,y. (2) Card games. 

Friday (1) Drill on all sounds learned. (2) Ear train- 
ing. (3) Pronunciation drill. 


During the remaining eighteen weeks of the year, the 
teacher, following out the same general plan of work, 
should build the various groups of words in which the long 
sounds of the different vowels appear. At times it is wise 
to select a list of words, chosen at random from the groups 
already developed, and have them pronounced very rapidly 
from the blackboard. It is a good plan to keep a list of the 
words given, adding each new group as it is presented to 
the children. This promiscuous work, if given often 
enough, will go far toward preventing the confusion that 
arises between the various sounds of the different vowels. 
Every primary teacher knows from experience just how 
easy it is for little children to give the sound of one vowel 
for that of another. The form of drill outlined above, 
while slow and laborious in the beginning, is well worth the 
time any teacher feels willing to put upon it, for ultimately 
it makes the children very certain of the short and long 
sounds of each of the five vowels. 

As each new sound is taught, it should be placed upon 
a large piece of cardboard in order that it may be used for 
drill work. Put the printed form on one side and the 
script upon the other. Most of the sounds required by 
the above outline will be found ready for use among the 
sets of phonogram cards published in connection with the 
Ward Method. As soon as a sufficient number of sounds 
has been given, the following games may be found valuable 
for use in class work. 


Game I 


Teacher holds up several cards’ containing written or 
printed sounds. Children look a moment and then close 
eyes. Teacher removes one card. Pupils look again and 
raise hands as soon as they can sound the missing letter. Give 
the card containing the letter to the one who first tells it 
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correctly. At the close of the game have each child count 
his cards. Put the name of the winning pupil upon the 
blackboard. e 
5 Game] II 

Hold three or more phonic cards before the class. Give 
pupils time to look closely at them and then remove from 
sight. Have the children name the sounds in the exact 
order in which the cards were held by the teacher. Have 
the order of recitation varied by naming the cards from 
top to bottom, bottom to top, left to right, etc. 


Game III 


Place cards on blackboard ledge. Choose two pupils and 
see who can first find and remove the cards containing the 
sounds given by the teacher. At the close, have the pupils 
count the cards removed from the ledge. The child hold- 
ing the greater number of cards is declared winner. 

This device may be varied by having the pupils give the 
sounds (to be hunted) instead of the teacher. 


Game IV 


Place cards on the ledge of the blackboard. Children 
sit at seats and listen carefully as the teacher gives three or 
four of the sounds already learned. Selected child goes to 
the front of the room and removes the cards corresponding 
to the sounds given. In taking the cards, the child should 
follow the exact order established by the teacher in giving 
the sounds. In time the number of dictated sounds may 
be increased to five, six or seven according to the ability 
of the class. 

GAME V 


1 Place cards on the ledge of the blackboard. Ask a 
child to select all of the carr s that contain a long vowel 
sound. -If he can bring them and is able to sound each one 
correctly, he may have the privilege of choosing the next 
child to carry out the same order. 

2 A more difficult form of this game may be brought in 
by writing out the sounds upon the blackboard while the 
children watch intently. Erase as soon as the last vowel is 
written and have the cards brought and sounded in the 
exact order in which the vowels were placed upon the black- 
board. 

3 The same two devices may be carried out in connec- 
tion with the short sounds of the vowels. 


Game VI 


Children watch intently while the teacher shows three{or 
four cards, one after the other. Children raise hands when 
they are able to name the sounds in the orderfin which 
they were shown. 

Game VII 
=, 


Teacher show four or five cards at once and remove. Chil- 
dren, as called, name the card in the center, at the top, to 
the right, at the bottom, etc. If the sound is correctly 
given, the child receives the card. Count cards at the end 
of the recitation. The child holding the greatest number of 
cards is declared winner of the game. 


Bunny Runs Away 
(See illustration on opposite page) 
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Drawing Lessons 


LIsETTE F. HENDERSON 


not to. Children never tire of them, so don’t let 

us do it. There are only a few fundamental ideas 

which a first grade, must learn about drawing, and 
he really learns those few as a story game. In fact, he 
never knows he learns them. They become a part of him 
and he practices them and never realizes anything about 
that absorption process taking place within him. 

In April, winter dies and spring bursts from the cold 
grasp in which she has been held. Boys have probably 
been playing marbles, and girls skipping ropes for weeks; 
also, if the truth be known, Johnny tried going barefooted 
last night over in the lot back of Sam Hill’s barn, and cut 
his heel on an old tin can. Subjects for stories? Need we 
look for them? They are part of our daily life. Hop- 
Scotch is another story-picture lesson. 

Let’s say to the children, “I saw some boys all kneeling 
down around a circle on the sidewalk. There were some 
little round balls in the circle. I wonder what they were 
doing. Let’s see if one of the girls can tell us. She 
guessed right, didn’t she boys? Who’s going to make the 
very best pictures of those boys playing marbles?” The 
next day those drawings go up on that same old clothes- 
line and are fully enjoyed by the pupils. “Whose drawing 
is best? What makes you think so?” and you will be 
surprised to find the best drawings picked out by the pupils 
themselves. “Mary likes Eleanor’s drawing because it’s 
so large and all the boys look as if they were really playing 
marbles and not just sitting there. Let’s see if we can’t 
all have our work as good as Eleanor’s to-morrow,” and 
to-morrow we talk about another game. It might be'as 
well to have two or three of the best drawings left in some 
place where all may see them all the time — the reward 
for doing good work. 

Four game lessons will suffice, always taking a day off 
between to show them their work on the line and pictures 
which you have secured from other sources, which will 
give them ideas. 

The word A pril always suggests showers, so we can make 
landscapes suggestive of rainy weather. I think the best 
way to go about that with little children is to draw the 
landscape — minus the rain first and add it afterwards by 
narrow strokes of the crayon, crayola or water-color, 
according to the medium in which the rest of the picture is 
drawn. They will love to make the rain and unless pre- 
vented from doing so, may spoil their pictures by putting 
in a regular cyclone. The rain must not be too heavy, nor 
must there be too much of it. 

The first landscape contains no figures. The second 
one was a picture taken just as school let out, and Mary, 
having come without an umbrella, is compelled to run all 
the way home during the rain. 

The third landscape shows Frank walking with an um- 
brella up. Notice — one figure runs — the second walks; 
see if they can fix that up. Let some boy run around the 


A RE you getting tired of stories? Let me ask you 


room on tiptoe so as to see how he holds his body when 
running, and they will discover that it is bent forward, 
while in walking it is erect. Or show a picture of some one 
running and another person walking (if possible both 
figures in the same picture, so that they cannot make their 
pictures copies of what they have seen, but will think in- 
dependently). . 
(Fig. 1.) 


Running figure has slant. 

Walking figure. (Fig. 2.) 

Now, let’s consider the third and fourth’ grades. 
have introduced figures again and again. 

Have some pupil pose for the class now, and if you do it 
this way, it is more than simple. Try a girl first. Let 
her stand on a chair, back towards the audience, holding 
an open umbrella over her shoulder. The umbrella and 
part of her skirt and legs will probably be all that is seen. 
Fig. 3. 

Work in charcoal and work quickly, mass in general 
shape of umbrella and figure, let children see if it is going 
to look like figure before them, and then make portions of 
picture dark that look dark and other portions lighter in 
contrast. I shouldn’t be surprised at seeing some good 
drawings the very first day. Don’t let any child pose too 
long, not more than five minutes, and then get another one 
who will look about the same when on the chair to take 
her place. 

Next day get the work up for criticism and give as much 
praise to all pupils to whom it is due, as you deem advis- 
able. 

Perhaps the next time the work may be done in water- 
colors. It’s so very simple when so few parts of the figure 
have to be thought of. 

Leave out the chair. Put only a line at one side or the 
other to mark the ground line and give the figure something 
upon which to rest. 

I have placed two lines, one on either side. 
looks a little better. 

Draw the marginal lines before attempting any drawing 
or painting. 

In painting the figures, have the children decide just 
the position which the figure is to occupy on the paper, and 
then draw the entire figure in, in water. 

Next pick out the color (blue, yellow or red) which is 
nearest to the one wanted, let’s say for the skirt of the 
dress. Quickly wash in the skirt, and leave it a few 
moments, while we work on the umbrella, shoes and stock- 
ings. 

Let’s make the whole umbrella yellow, quickly add red, 
and last of all, blue. This may give most any color, if 
not in proper proportions, but I can’t tell you definitely 
how much of each to use, so it will be experimental! at 
first. Don’t, however, use too much yellow. The blue, if 
enough is used, will give the umbrella a pretty dark shade. 
It will probably never be black, but if it is dark (very dark), 
it will be all right. The shoes and stockings the same way. 
I say if the umbrella is very dark, it will be all right. Don’t 
let the children use too much paint, for if they have @ 
chance, a cake of paint will disappear in a few lessons. 
Avoid that kind of darkness and let them make it only so 
dark as will make it look well on the paper. I shall have 
to leave it to your judgment. 

The rest lines may be gray and not very thick. 

Another day, some child may pose standing up, either 
with the back or face towards the class; but mo attempt 
at features should be allowed. Two poses with the little 
girl with the umbrella, the first day for charcoal and the 
second for water-colors, and one with a boy will suffice 
for now. We are not ready for any further work in that 
line. 

Try for some more one-minute sketches. A base-ball 
bat, glove or mitt, and a spring cap or hat will do for 
these. Remember, we let the observe the object, for 
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one minute, hide it while they draw a minute, let it be seen 
one more minute, and another minute given them in which 
to correct their drawings. Then it is held in a different 
position and they try again. These drawings are lots of 
fun and the teacher usually enjoys them as much as the 
upil. 
F T think we might work out one stencil in the fourth grade 
this month. If you did not decorate the covers on the note- 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


books suggested in the January number, you can have 
a border put along the upper and lower edges on the front 
cover, not right at the edges but about one-half an inch 
away. 

To make a stencil take a piece of not too stiff paper, the 
width of the cover and the same length if possible. Fold 
one side edge to the other side edge so that the paper is 
divided in halves lengthwise. Fold again, thus dividing the 
paper into four long panels. Leave folded. On the top 
panel, mark off above and below the lines which will stand 
as the upper and lower edges of the borders. The work 
will look like Fig. 1. 

Now, in that space marked off by these lines and called 
I, draw a tiny basket or some other simple object. It will 
probably look like Fig. 2. 

In the lower space marked II, draw another basket just 
like the top one. You may notice that I have added just 
one tiny rest line in each case and that is as it should be. 
Have them trace over each basket and each rest line, 
pressing heavily. The border lines may be traced in the 
same way. 

Now unfold the paper and the impression of the basket 
will appear on one of the other spaces, at least, and perhaps 
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in all of them. Trace over each basket, each rest line and 
the border lines with pencil. When finished, it will look like 
Fig. 3. 

Place this piece of paper on another piece and turn it 
with the pencilled figures next to the under paper. Trace 
the figures on the wrong side of the paper, pressing heavily, 
and when the paper is lifted they will appear on the under 
paper. By using a short knife and placing the last paper 
on a piece of cardboard taken off of the back of a tablet, 
or otherwise secured, the figures are cut out. This work 
must be carefully done. It will take an entire lesson and 
possibly two lessons. The baskets, the rest lines and all of the 
border except a little piece at each end of about one half 
inch are cut out. The paper should now be made water- 
proof, but it is quite a little trouble and is not absolutely 
necessary, where the stencil is used but once or twice. 
It is done in this way if you ever wish to use it. 

Using a hot iron, run it over a cake of paraffine and pass 
it quickly over the paper which is to be made waterproof. 
Repeat again and again, till the paper is covered with a 
slight coating of this substance. 

Place the stencil paper on another piece of paper, and 
mix a water-color in plenty of water, so that it will do for 
all the stencil and be the same color. Paint in with this 
mixture all the cut out places. Do mot carry too much 
water on the brush at a time. It will run under the edge of 
the cut places and spoil the work. 

When the children are sure that they can handle the 
whole stencil well on paper, let them place it on the covers 
of the note-book and make the stencil work there of 
some color which harmonizes well with the cover of the 
book. 

Be sure the stencil is absolutely dry on both sides before 
it is placed upon the cover of the book or it may leave 
messy spots on the cover and spoil the appearance of an 
otherwise neat piece of work. 

After the stencil is removed, being careful not to move 
it round on the cover in getting it off, the ends of the border 
lines may be filled out so as to complete the appearance of 
the borders. 

It will take probably five or six lessons to complete the 
work. 

It is the very opposite of the one-minute poses. There 
haste has much to do with the work, here haste would cer- 
tainly make waste. So, you see, in doing both kinds of 
work, different muscles and different brain cells are called 
into play, and your pupil is becoming a many sided boy, as 
far as his education is concerned. He is being rounded 
out. 

You know your grades better than I do. Use only such 
work in each article as you deem advisable and can carry 
through successfully. Don’t think because it’s all here, 
you have to use it all, and then blame me if it’s a failure. 
Use common sense and tact in this as in other things in 
life. 
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NUMBER LESSONS 
Fourth Year Number VIII ee 


Kate K. O’NEILL 
‘i Greatest Common Divisor and Least Com- 


M.=2X3X6X7= 


mon Multiple, and give fractions with denomina- 
tors too large to find the L. C. D. by inspection. 
Do{not give numbers of more than two figures and 

not many prime numbers for denominators. 

Children] understand G. C. D. and L. C. M. by division 
better than by factoring, and the work is much easier. 
Still, as some teachers prefer factoring, I will give both 
ways. 
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After this is thoroughly learned, teach: To find the L. 
C. D. find the L. C. M. of the denominators 


2 = 38 215 7 14 

i Son a 

~.. o- 

*% = #2 15 7 7 
—— 
1 


2X 7X 5 = 70 


Teachers with but one grade, who have long class periods 
and short seat work periods, will not need the whole of 
each lesson. Rural teachers, however, who have short 
class periods will need to use all and sometimes more than 
is given. Don’t give any more than can be done in school. 
Never allow a child to take his arithmetic work home, for in 
nine cases out of ten some older person does his work for 
him. Better one example done by the child than a whole 
page full done by some one else. 


SEAT WorK 


1 Paul, John, Pierce and Simon started from the same 
place. Paul went 75 miles east, John 48 miles west, Pierre 
97 miles west, and Simon 62 miles east. How far is Paul 
from each of the others? 

2 What cost 64 yds. ribbon at 123 cts., a yd., 82 yds. 
lace at 3} cts., a yd., 5 papers of pins at 10 cts. a paper, 4 
doz. buttons at 12} cts. a doz. and 9 spools of cotton at 
5 cts. a spool? 

(In making out bills if the fraction of a cent is less than 
} drop it; if 4 or more call it 1 ct.) 

3 How much change will be received from a ten-dollar 
gold piece from the above bill? 

63 + 93 - 23 + 44. 











2S: 


xX > X vs. 


Soo OI ote 
oe 


Reduce: 

4 mi. 16 ft. 9 in. to in. 

3 yd. 2 ft. 11 in. to in. 

5 sq. yd. 3 sq. ft. 101 sq. in. to sq. in. 

4 bu. 2 pk. 3 qt. to pts. 

6 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to pts. 

$4, 2 half dollars, 3 quarters, 7 dimes, 4 nickels to 





S 
CONTOUR ONe 


42,240 ft. to miles. 
1296 in. to yds. 
256 pts. to bu. 

10 256 pts. to gal. 










Be perfect on every definition in your notebook. 


Make problems using fractions: 
1 A bill at a drug store buying five articles. 
2 Addition using three mixed numbers. 


a mixed number for the subtrahend. 
Subtraction using two proper fractions. 
Subtraction using two mixed numbers. 
Multiplication using five proper fractions. 
Multiplication using an integer and a mixed number. 
Division using two proper fractions. 
Division using a mixed number for the dividend 
and an integer for the divisor. 

10 Reduce a proper fraction; an improper fraction; 
a mixed number. 


1 Write all the odd numbers to 100. 
2 All the prime numbers. 
3 All the even numbers. 


© OID Ore 





3 Subtraction using an integer for the minuend and . 
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CC ON OOF 


_ 


1 Write from 1 to 100 with figures and letters. 


2 Write in Roman Notation: 
200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 
3. Write this year in Roman Notation. 


Factor and prove: 


© onic oe 


sq. ft. 


10 


Write the following tables: 


SeOo NN Oukhwne 


CoenMmnaoumrwhe 


— 


COON OOKWNe 


_ 


ONO WN 
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All the composite numbers. 
Five abstract numbers. 
Five concrete numbers. 
Five proper fractions. 

Five improper fractions. 
Five mixed numbers. 

Five integers. 


1=I 
2 = Il, etc. 


1000 





315. 
720. 
10,800. 
1225. 
25,920. 

Work by cancellation. 
What cost 42 lbs. of butter if 5 lbs. cost $2.25? 
What cost 8 doz. eggs if 9 doz. cost $3.15? 
What cost 25 lbs. of sugar if 8 Ibs. cost 80 cts.? | 
Draw diagram: 
A field is 125 ft. long and 121 ft. wide. 
in the field? 
How many feet around the field? 


How many 


Money. 

Linear Measure. 

Square Measure. 

Liquid Measure. 

Dry Measure. 

Tell the kind of number. 
46 25 17 

Tell the kind of fraction:. 

$23 $23 2 2+ 7% ¥ 

The factors are 77,3 and 5. Find the number. 

Factor 3168. 

Write the combinations for 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


$43 72 bu. 


5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


216,457 + 82,795 + 80,421 + 76,154 + 92,187. 
3 + 146 + 20,194 + 1,476 + 5 + 200,593. 
421,846, 937 — 194,749, 846. 

21,846 X 70,405. 

4798 X 276. 

Prove 4 by multiplying by the left hand figure first. 
Prove 5 by Long Division. 

954,763 + 9. 

72,184 + 8. 

941,847 + 3000 (cut off the ciphers). 


.D.and L. C. D. 


45, 36, 72. 
100, 50, 25, 75. 
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9 42, 21, 3, 5. 
10 4,8, 12, 16, 20, 24. 


1 Vance’s standing in Arithmetic is 98, Reading 92, 
English 95, Geography 90, Physiology 100, Nature Study 
100, Drawing 90, Writing 95, Music 89 and Deportment 92. 
What is his average? 

2 Aman has three fields. In the first there are 122A., 
the second 214%, and the third 174. How many A. in all? 

3 Make out bill and receipt it. 

(Remember about the half cent.) 
De La Vergne Mills bought of Carl Hofmann: 
53 yds. gingham at 27 cts. per yd. 
12 yds. cotton at 10} cts. per yd. 
14% yds. calico at 9 cts. per yd. 
33 yds. ribbon at 18 cts. per yd. 
218465 X 415. 
Prove 4 by division. 
72,195 X 40,150. 
Prove 6 by multiplying by the left-hand figure first. 
11,575 + 25. 
Prove 8 by dividing the dividend by the quotient. 
(46 + 84) X (72 — 26) x (23 + 4) + (12 X 9) +0 


(24 + 6%) x (14 + 44) — 5%. 
46 X 25 X 32 X 90 





23 X 100 X 8 X 9 
Reduce to lowest terms: 


125 90 
13 $3 ve 178 100 


Reduce to whole or > mixed numbers: 
L728 $4 81 33,2 900 
144 12 7 % 30 
Reduce to improper fractions: 
42, 19%, 87%, 96, 800, 49] 
Write the 12’s in Multiplication. 
Write the 7’s in Division. 
8 Write the 9 + 7 table. 
9 Write the 0 — table. 
10 Make an example in addition. 


1 Find the G. C. D.: 
7, 5, 35 and 14 
5, 8, 10 and 4. 
2, 4, 8 and 32. 
14, 21, 7 and 42. 
12, 10, 20 and 16. 


Find the L. C. M.: 
7, 14 and 35. 
5, 8 and 20. 
4, 8, 16 and 64. 
12, 72, 144, and 24. 
3, 4, 24, 12, 48, 8 and 6. 
3 Add: 
30; gy and 10: 
4 Subtract 3,5 and 8;’,. 
5 Ans. only. 
(4+8+7—6—5+4-—8+9-—-7+6—448 
5 


-- 
+7+6—12) X 2. 

$49.27 + $65.08 + $92.01 + $87 + $65.03 +. 
4 


1 
$749 $26.35. 
2 $869 — $7.46. 
3 M+ DC + CCLXIX + DCCCIV + MCXCIX. 
4 9546 X 84. 
5 9,218,763 + 9. 
6 102,000 + 51,000 (cut off the ciphers). 
7 187,544 + 521. 
8 Write in Roman Notation: 
146, 927, 305, 1459, 542 
9 Reduce to dollars and cents: 
425 cents, 18 nickels, 25 dimes and 7 quarters. 
10 How many feet in a mile? 


1 Write 5 odd, 5 concrete, 5 composite, 5 even, 5 ab- 
stract and 5 prime numbers. 
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2 Write 5 proper fractions, 5 improper fractions, 5 
mixed numbers and 5 integers. 
3 The factors are 72,33 and 11. Find the number. 
4 Factor: 
1875, 2430. 
5 Find the G. C. D.: 
6, 33 and 96. 
6 Find the L. C. M.: 
72, 96, 16. 
7 Find the L. Cc. D. 
$ ts; ee: ’ bi. 
8 465 — 21444. 
9 200 — . 
10 801,502,703 — 216,987,498. 


Reduce and tell to what you reduced the following: 
age, ay* » 45. 
What is the square of 8, 15, 20, 25, 12, 18, 5, 16, 2 


Which is more $ or +°g, $ or 3°, ¢ or 4? 

Divide 9 X 12 XK 8 X 24 by2 X 14 X 8. 

A man exchanged 150 bu. of grain at 80 cts. a b 
for cloth at 40 cts. a yd. How many yds. of cloth did | 
have? (Cancellation.) 

6 Reduce 1415 cts., 304 cts., 9216 cts., and 1000 cts. 
to dollars and add. 
7 Which of the following numbers are divisible by 
3, 5, 9, 10, 100? 
64, 27, 12, 100, 45, 50, 900, 18, 25, 21. 


Reduce to lowest denomination: 

1 3 mi. 125 ft. 10 in. 

2 6 yd. 2 ft. 11 in. 

3 16 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 

4 12 bu. 4 qt. 1 pt. 

5 $7, 4 half dollars, 3 quarters, 10 dimes, 4 nickels, 
2 cents. ..’ 

Reduce: 
428 pts. to bu. 
216 in. to yds. 
324 pts. to gals. 
64259 ft. to mi. 
725 nickels to dollars and cents. 
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What cost 14} yds. ribbon at 21 cts.; 6% yds. lace 
at 25 cts. and ¢ yds. silk at 75 cts. per yd.? 

2 A man had 642% A. of land. He sold 221% A. ‘o 
one man and 165} A. to another. How many A. did 
have left? 

3 A man had $9240. He gave his wife } of it ai‘ 
divided the other half equally among his three childr: 
How much did each receive? 

26% + 923% + 45,%. 
84}$ — 6543. 

$X 4X i X 6 X 45- 
500 — 2762. 

+s = A2 


TH 
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Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
First Year ° 
First WEEK 


Monday 

Talk about the next month: What is the name of this 
month? What was last month? What will next month 
be? What season is this? What will the next season be? 
How many days in April? What other months have only 
thirty days? 


Tuesday 
Story to be told to the children: 


THe Morninc-Giory SEED 

A little girl dropped a morning-glory seed into a small hole in the 
ground. As she did so she said, “ Now, morning-glory seed, hurry and 
grow, grow, grow, until you are a tall vine, covered with pretty green 
leaves and lovely trumpet flowers.” 

_ But the earth was very dry. There had been no rain for a long 
time, and the poor seed could not grow at all. 

_After it had lain in the ground for nine long days and nine long 
nights, the little seed said to the ground, “Oh, ground, please give me 
a few drops of water to soften my hard, brown coat. Then my coat 
can burst open and set free my two green seed-leaves, and then I can 
begin to be a vine. 

But the ground said, “You must ask that of the rain.” 

So the seed called to the rain. “Oh, rain,” it said, “please come 
down and wet the ground around me, so that it may give me a few 
drops of water, to soften my hard brown coat. Then my coat can 
burst open and set free my two green seed-leaves, and then I can be- 
gin to be a vine.” 

“T cannot,” said the rain, “unless the clouds hang low.” 

So the seed said to the clouds, “Oh, clouds, please hang low, and let 
the rain come down and wet the ground around me, so that it may 
give me a few drops of water to soften my hard, brown coat. Then 
my coat can burst open and set free my two green seed-leaves, and 
then I can begin to be a vine.” 

But the clouds said, “The sun must hide first.” 

So the seed called to the sun. “Oh, sun, please hide for a little 
while, Then the clouds can hang low, and let the rain come down 
and wet the ground around me, so that it may give me a few drops of 
water, to soften my hard brown coat. Then my coat can burst open 


and set free my two green seed-leaves, and then I can begin to be a 
vine. 

“T will,” said the sun, and he hid at once. 

Then the clouds hung low and lower. The rain began to fall fast 
and faster. The ground began to grow wet and wetter. The seed- 
coat began to grow soft and softer, until it burst open. Out came 
two bright green seed-leaves, and the morning-glory seed began to 
be a vine. — Adapied 


Wednesday 
Talk about the story of the morning-glory seed. 


Thursday 
Talk about the part the rain and the sunshine have in 
making plants grow. 


Friday 
Play as a game the story of the morning-glory seed. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


Seven Tres ONE 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 

I’ve said my “seven times” over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old, so old I can write a letter; 
My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always, they know no better, 
They are a6 one times one. 


O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing, 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright, ah, bright! but your light is failing— 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven 
That God has hidden your face? 
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I hope if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow; 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold! 

O brave ma: buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold. 


And show me your nest with the young ones in it— 
I will not steal it away; 

I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 
I am seven years old to-day!— Jean Ingelow 


Spend the rest of the week teaching the poem to the 
children. They always enjoy this poem, one generation 
of little folks after another. Did you not? 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about the rain: Why we need so much of it this 
month, when the plants are just starting to grow. 


Tuesday 
Have the children write: April is the rainy month. 


Wednesday 
For dictation: 


Oh, where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain? 
Thursday 
Read or recite the following poem to the children. Talk 
about where the rain comes from, and what becomes of 
the water. The children are old enough to understand 
and appreciate it all, if the explanation be made sufficiently 
simple. 
THE Ratn Drops’ Rive 
Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 


A white cloud was their carriage; 
Their horse, a playful breeze; 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But, oh! there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
Those frightened little folk. 


Among the grass and flowers 
They then were forced to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them, 
And carried them all home. — Selected 
Friday 
Let the children play the rain as a game. They can 
come from one part of the room which may represent the 
sea. They can ride on a play cloud. Coming gently to 
a garden, on the floor, they may play scatter the drops, 
quietly, like an April rain, from their finger tips. Then 
they may join the brook, and go with it to where it enters 
the river, then follow the river to the ocean once more. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
Tell the children the story of Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Tuesday 


Have the children tell back to you the story of Paul 
Revere’s Ride. 


Wednesday 


Read to the children Longfellow’s poem, “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” 


Thursday 

Write three sentences about Paul Revere’s Ride. 
Friday 

Have the children play Paul Revere’s Ride as a game. 
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Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday : 

A rainy morning. (If the morning is pleasant, use this 
exercise the first rainy day.) Why did you come to schoo! 
this morning with rubbers and umbrella? Why does the 
rain run off an umbrella? Why is the roof of a house bu'lt 
on a slant? Why does rain sometimes fall straight down 
and sometimes fall slanting? How does the rain tell us 
which way the wind blows? Why do rubbers keep our 
feet dry? Why do not our shoes keep our feet dry? What 
can you think of, besides overshoes, that is made of rubber? 


Tuesday 
Write five sentences about rain. 


Wednesday 
Poem to be committed to memory: 


Tue BLUEBIRD 


I know the song the bluebird is singing, 

Out in the apple tree where he is swinging, 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary— 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
Hark! how the music leaps from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 


Listen a while, and you'll hear what he’s saying, 
Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 
Dear little blossoms, down under the snow, 

You must be weary of winter, I know; 

Hark while I sing you a message of cheer: 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here 


“Little white snowdrop, I pray you arise! 
Bright yellow crocus, come open your eyes! 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold! 
Daffodils, daffodils! say, do you hear? 

* Summer is coming, and springtime is here. — Se/ 


Have the poem copied. 


Thursday 
Learn the first and second stanzas of the poem. 


Friday 
Learn the rest of the poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of the name words (nouns) in the poem, 
“The Bluebird.” 


Tuesday 
Write a list of the doing words (verbs) in the poem 


Wednesday 

Show the children a book. Show that damage don: to 
a book will remain. If you scratch your finger, the wound 
heals. If you scratch a book, what happens? Do not 
break the back of a book. Never mark a book with pencil 
and ink. Especially never write anything in a book not 
your own. Do not turn down the corners of the leaves. 
Always return a borrowed book. Show the children how 
to open a new book properly. 


Thursday 
For dictation: 


Little bird upon the bough, 
Sing a song of sweetness now; 
Sing of roses in their bloom, 
In the lovely month of June, 
Little bird upon the bough. 


Friday 
Read the following poem to the children. Talk about 
the woodpecker, and how he gets his food. 
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How THe WoopprEecKer Knows 


How does he know where to dig his hole? 

The woodpecker there, on the elm-tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 

To use for a drum or burrow in? 

How does he find where the young grubs grow? 
I'd like to know! 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 

And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him; 
“No breakfast here! it’s too hard for that!” 

He said, as down on his tail he sat; 
“Just listen to this, Rrrr-rat-tat-tat.”” — Selected 


Tuirp WEEK 

Monday ‘ 
‘lay “animals”: Give to each child a card having on it 
the name of some animal, as cat, horse, pig, etc. Have 
th children in turn describe the animals they represent 
as 

' am covered with hair. I gnaw bones. I watch at 
night to see that no one gets into the house. I say, “Bow, 
wow, wow,’’ when Iam happy. What am I? 


EDUCATION 


Tuesday 

For dictation: 

He who plants a tree, 
x Plants a hope. 

Wednesday 

Talk about Arbor Day and Bird Day, and why we cele- 
brate these special days. Why do they come in April 
rather than in January, or some other month? 


Thursday 
Write a list of all the trees you know about. Who can 
write the longest list? 


Friday 
Write a list of all the birds you know about. Who can 
write the longest list? 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Tell the children the story of Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Tuesday 
Have the children tell the story of Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Wednesday 
Write five sentences about Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Thursday 

Talk about the new parcel post. How are parcels sent? 
How heavy can parcels be sent? What can be sent by 
parcel post? How are letters sent? What does it cost 
to send a letter? A post card? How is the mail carried 
from place to place? How is the mail delivered in your 
town? 


Friday 
Write five sentences about the mails, and sending letfers 
and parcels. 


Third Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of objects you can see from a school-room 
window. 


Tuesday 
Write as many “signs of Spring,” as you can think of. 


Wednesday 
For dictation: 


All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
Thursday 


Read the following poem to the children: 


WiLp FLOWERS 


Out amid the green fields, 
Free as air we grow, 
Springing where it happens, 
Never in a row; 
Watered by the cloudlets 
Passing overhead, 
Warmed by lovely sunbeams, 
Falling on our heads. 
Wild flowers, wild flowers, by the meadow rills, 
Wild flowers, wild flowers, on the woody hills, 
Wild flowers, wild flowers, springing everywhere, 
Joyful in the glad free air.— Selected 


Talk about the coming of the wild flowers. What part 
have the rain and the sunshine in helping the flowers to 
grow? What wild flowers are in blossom now? What 
other flowers will blossom before the close of April? 


Friday 
Write eight sentences about wild flowers. 
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SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Poem to be committed to memory: “The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat,” by Edward Lear. 
Have the first half of the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Have the rest of the poem copied. 


Wednesday 
Learn the first three stanzas of the poem. 


Thursday 
Learn the rest of the poem. 


Friday 
Allow the children to dramatize in their own way,‘‘The 
Owl and the Pussy-cat.” 


- 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of the adjectives in “The Owl and the Pussy- 
cat.” 


Tuesday 
Answer in complete sentences, the following questions: 
What is the color of your reader? What is the color 
of your pencil? What is the color of your hair? 


Wednesday 
Write a rhyme of four lines about a cat. 


Thursday 
Have the children read “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


Friday 
Have the children tell you the story of “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” : 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Poem to be committed to memory: 


Wuat Do WE PLant? 


What do we plant @hen we plan the tree? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, and beam, and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant, when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire, that out-towers the crag; 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun free, — 

We plant all these, when we plant the tree. 

— Henry Abbey 

Copy the poem. 


Tuesday 
Learn the first two stanzas of the poem. 


Wednesday- 
Recite the entire poem. 


Thursday 
Write a list of the things we plant when we plant a 
tree. 





Friday 
Talk about the purpose of Arbor Day, and especially 
about the meaning of the beautiful Arbor Day poem. 


Fourth Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Story for reproduction: 


Tue CAT AND THE CHESTNUTS 


A cat sat before an open fire where some chestnuts were roasting 
A monkey who was hungrily watching the chestnuts said to th: 
cat, “Do you think you could pull a chestnut out of the fire? Your 
paws seem to be made just for that.” 
The cat was flattered and she quickly pulled out a chestnut 
had burst open. 
“How do you do it?” asked the monkey. It is wonderful. 
you reach that big one?” 
“Yes, but see, I have burned my paw a little.” 
“Oh, but what of that, when you are making yourself so us« 
One after another the cat pulled the chestnuts from the fire. 
she found that the sly monkey had eaten them all. All she had 
a pair of sore claws. — Asop 


Tuesday 
Write the story of the cat and the chestnuts. 


Wednesday « 
Write ten sentences about the signs of spring. 


Thursday Aas 
Write a list of the wild flowers that grow in your vicin ty, 
so far as you know them. 


Friday 

Have each pupil draw on paper some kind of paper. 
Exchange papers, and each pupil write five sentences al out 
the flower he thinks is intended by the drawing on th 
paper he.receives. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday 
Poem to be committed to memory: 
PLANT A TREE 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 


Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Can’st thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 


Plants a joy. 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease. 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

mae - with sleep 

wn tired eyelids 

Balm of slumber d a 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed trec, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


, 


He who plants a tree 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old appear. 
Thou shalt teach ages, sturdy 
Youth of soul is immortality. /™ 
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He who plants a tree 

. He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. — Lucy Larcom 


Copy the poem. 


Tuesday 
Learn the first two stanzas of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Learn the second two stanzas of the poem. 


Thursday 
Learn the rest of the poem. 


Friday 
Talk about the meaning of the hope, joy, peace, youth, 
and love, as mentioned in the poem. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of twenty articles made of wood. 


Tuesday 

Each pupil think of a tree. Each in turn tell about 
his tree, the other pupils to guess what it is. For instance: 

1 am tall and straight. I have many long needles, in- 
stead of leaves. When the wind blows through my branches 
it makes sweet music. What am I? (A pine tree.) 

Or —I am a large tree, with great branches. My fruit 
is called an acorn. What am I? (An oak tree.) 


W ednesday 
_ Talk about Arbor Day — why it is celebrated, and why 
it is necessary that our trees be preserved. 
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Thursday 
For dictation: 


A song to the oak! the brave old oak! 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown 
And his fifty arms so strong. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
Story for reproduction: 


TRIFLES 


A friend of the great artist, Michael Angelo, was once watching the 
last touches being made to a statue. Some time later he visited the 
studio again, and the artist was still at work upon the same statue. 
He exclaimed: “You have done nothing since the last time I was here. 
The statue was finished then.” 

“Not at all,” was Michael Angelo’s reply. 
feature and brought out that muscle. 
to the lips and more energy to the eye.” 

“Oh,” said the friend, “but these are trifles.” 

“It may be so,” said the artist, “but trifles make perfection and 
perfection is no trifle.” 


“T have softened this 
ve given more expression 


Tuesday 
Write ten sentences, each containing is, or are. 


Wednesday 

Write sentences, each of which contains one of the fol- 
lowing adjectives: little, yellow, moist, good, large, beau- 
tiful, swift, slow, useful, breakable. 


Thursday 
For dictation: 


Tinkling down! shining down, 
Golden sunbeams kiss the flowers, 

Wake them up! wake them up! 
Through the happy hours. 


Friday 
Play “What I am thinking of,” using objects in the 
schoolroom. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


History Lessons for April 
Third and Fourth Grades 





April 1913 


FLORENCE M. Miter, Teacher of History, Fitchburg Normal School 
(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. Anthony of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Before taking the work suggested in this article it is supposed that 
the teacher has told the pupils stories of life in colonial times; stories 
of events leading to the Revolutionary War; and the story of “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” and the “Battles of Lexington and Concord.” 

It is not, however, a good plan to have children think that all the 
brave deeds are performed by soldiers; nor is it well to have them feel 
that there is less opportunity for bravery to-day than in the past. 
For this reason stories of what the women and children did for their 
country in the time of the Revolution should be told. Also stories 
of brave deeds to-day should be connected with those of long ago. 

If it is desired to make the work more interesting to the pupils, by 
allowing them to imagine they are living at the time and taking part 
in some of the events connected with the Revolution, or if the teacher 
wishes to give simple exercises to which the parents may be invited, 
simple imitations of the costume of the time may be used. The little 
girls may wear capsand kerchiefs. Forthe boys hats may be made from 
construction paper; buckles and epaulettes of gilt paper, neck pieces 
of white cambric, and bands of flannel or cloth for the front of their 
coats may also be made. 


SToRIES OF BRAVE WOMEN AND GIRLS IN THE TIME OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


(Note If the girls can wear simple costumes at the time the stories 
are being told, it makes them more interesting.) 


When you hear stories of the Revolutionary War, you 
hear generally about the soldiers and their brave deeds. 
But don’t you suppose that the women and girls of that 
time were brave and loved their country as well as the men 
did? 


(The teacher here tells the children about the following ways in 
which the women helped their country. First, the women gave up their 
pewter dishes and allowed them to be melted and made into bullets 
for the army. Then the women used raspberry leaves and other 
things to make tea; and made their own clothing rather than buy from 
the British. Third, the women sewed for the soldiers.) 


A letter which a woman of Philadelphia wrote to a British 
officer in Boston shows how the women sacrificed for their 
country. In this letter the woman said something like 
this: “My only brother I have sent to the camp with my 
prayers. I hope he will not disgrace me; and if I had 
twenty sons and brothers they should go. I have not 
drunk tea since last Christmas, and have not bought a new 
cap or dress since your defeat at Lexington; and what I 
never did before, have learned to knit, and am now making 
stockings for my servants; and in this way I do a little 
for the public good. I know that as free I can die but 
once; but as a slave I shall not be worthy of life. All the 
women in America feel as I do. They have given up 
parties, tea drinking and finery on account of love of their 


country. If these are the feelings of the women, w) at 
must be true of the men?” 

One of the stories about a brave American women is 
this: At one time during the war, General Green of the 
American Army wanted to send a message to another 
general, who, with his division of the army, was many 
miles away. There was great danger that the messenver 
would be captured by the British, so it was difficult to 
find a man who was willing to go. One day a young: vir! 
named Emily Geiger came into camp and told General 
Green that she would carry his message for him. ‘The 
general was greatly pleased and he wrote a letter and gave 
it to her; He also told Emily what the message was, s0 
that if she should lose her letter, she could still give the 
message. Emily rode on horseback and the second day of 
her journey she was captured by the British. The British 
officer thought Emily might have come from General 
Green’s camp, so he shut her up and sent for a woman to 
search her. The woman, who was friendly to the British, 
soon arrived; but although she searched Emily carefully, 
she could find nothing suspicious and Emily was allowed 
to go on her journey. What do you suppose Emily had 
done with General Green’s letter? She was a girl who 
could think quickly what to do and when she was |‘{t 
alone, before the woman came to search her, she ate 11) 
the letter, piece by piece. That was a strange meal, was:’t 
it? After this Emily travelled the rest of the way safe y, 
and told General Green’s message to the other general. 

Mrs. Richard Shubrick was another brave Americin 
woman. Once an American soldier, pursued by | ¢ 
British, ran into her house to escape. The British soldi: rs 
followed and demanded with many threats that the min 
should be given up. All the other women were too muh 
frightened to do anything; but Mrs. Shubrick, althou:h 
she was not strong, placed herself at the door of the roc n 
in which the American soldier had hidden himself, a < 
said she would defend it with her life. “To men of hono: ” 
she said, “the room of a lady should be sacred.” T 
British officer admired her bravery so much that he order:d 
his men to leave the house. 

Long ago, on that April morning you have been hearii ” 
about, a little girl in Cambridge was watching a cow whi: 
was feeding by the roadside. The little girl’s name w 
Nabby Blackington and she was all alone. Suddenly s! 
heard the sound of many horses’ hoofs and of men marc 
ing. Then she saw gay banners, scarlet coats, and bayo 
ets. Twelve hundred British soldiers were marching fro: 
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Boston that morning to meet and help the British who had 
gone to Lexington and Concord the night before. The 
little girl stood still and watched the soldiers. But the 
cow had stopped eating and she started to cross the road 
right in among the soldiers. Nabby followed toward the 
bristling weapons, for was it not her duty to take care of 
the cow? The wondering soldiers saw the little girl, with 
her sunbonnet fallen from her head, her frightened eyes, 
and brown cheeks. Far away across the ocean many a 
soldier seemed to see the green meadows and beautiful 
flowers of his own home; and in place of the child crossing 
the road, he saw his own little girl in old England; and he 
smiled as he looked. Then the soldiers murmured softly: 
“We will not hurt the child.” The signal to halt was 
quickly given and little Nabby went safely through the 
ranks of soldiers to join her cow. . Then the soldiers marched 
on toward Concord. 


Oft told in story and sung in song, 
The deeds of that day to the world belong. 


And the scenes of that time have power to thrill 
The heart of a mighty nation still; 


But whenever the tales of the ancient strife, 
And the forms of its heroes start to life, 


One picture will always come up to me; 
The girl and the grazing cow I see, 


And the troops to the signal have halted swift, 
And the plumes on the soft air gayly drift, 


And the highway burns with the column’s red, 
As when “We will not hurt the child,” they said. 
— Virginia L. Townsend 


Stories OF HEROES OF To-DAY 


In order to make these stories more interesting to the 
children, white bands with the names of the heroes in gilt 
upon them were made; and also a white banner with the 
words “Heroes of To-day,” on it. The stories of the 
heroes were told to the pupils of a fourth grade. After a 
story had been told, some boy was allowed to pretend that 
he was that person and have the name pinned on him. 
When all the stories chosen for that lesson had been told, 
a boy was allowed to hold the banner and the boys who had 
the names pinned on them were called upon, each to tell 
the story of the particular hero he was representing. Two 
or three days later the children were called upon again to 
tell the stories and the following are their reproduc- 
tions. 


WILLIAM RvuGH 


One day William Rugh was walking up the street. He 
heard of a very ill lady in the hospital who had a very bad 
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wound. He wanted to help her. He was a newsboy and 
a cripple. He had his lame leg cut off and the skin from it 
was grafted on the wound so as to help the ill lady. She 
got well, but William Rugh died. He was a hero because 
he helped save someone else, but died himself. 


Jakko 


Jakko was a little Eskimo boy. One day he went out 
on an ice sled with his brother. He had a harpoon to catch 
seals with. When they got to the sea, they jumped on a 
big piece of ice, and Jakko’s brother paddled the water with 
his hand, while Jakko held the harpoon. When they 
got to the seal, Jakko tried to catch the seal, but the piece 
of ice which they were on, began to roll over. Jakko 
didn’t want his little brother to get drowned, so he told 
him to sit still, and he jumped into the water to keep the 
ice from turning over. His little brother paddled back 
to the shore alone because Jakko was drowned. 


HARRY SQUIRES 


He was out in a sail-boat. The wind was blowing well 
in the morning. At noon it went down. They were going 
to put the anchor into the water so they wouldn’t be wrecked 
on the rocks, but someone had forgotten to tie it to the boat, 
so that the chain and all went to the bottom and didn’t 
stop the boat from going on the rocks. 

Harry Squires took off his shoes, tied a rope around his 
waist and jumped into the water. He swam around until 
he found a buoy, and then tied the rope to it, and as this 


r 


rope was tied to the sailboat, it kept it from being wrecked 
and drowning all the people. 


WARREN SEABURY 

Warren Seabury went through college, and when he got 
to be a grown man he,was a minister. He decided to go 
to China one day to help the people over there. It was 
very hard for him to go away from his own country and 
leave his friends. When he got there he worked for them 
and helped them a great deal. After he was there a few 
years, he died among them and never saw his friends agai. 


EXERCISES FOR THE 19TH OF APRIL 


I Story of Paul Revere’s Ride 

The story is told by the teacher or some older pupil. 
Some of the children are dressed so as to suggest the Revo- 
lutionary period and are grouped about the story-teller, 
thus forming a tableau at the same time that the story is 
being told. 
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II The farmer. soldier 
A Minute-man of 1775. 

A little boy dressed to represent a minute-man or farmer 
of the period comes to the front of the stage and says: 

“T am ready to answer my country’s call at any minute, 
for that reason I am called a Minute-man.” 

The ‘boy should carry a powder horn and musket; his 
collar may be turned down and sleeves rolled up; a good 
representation of the hats of the period may be made from 
construction paper or from an old felt hat. The costume 
may be made mote exact if desired. (See the statue of 
The Minute-Man at Concord.) 

The school may answer the Minute-man with the quota- 
tion from Emerson’s hymn: 


By the rude bridge ‘that arched ‘the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here oncé the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


II The Pledge of the men at Lexington: 

School stands, ‘pupils turn so that one half the school 
faces the other half. 

It may be arranged so that those on one side are all boys 
and all wear the imitation Revolutionary hats, or something 
else to designate them as Revolutionary soldiers. Half the 
school repeat together the following: 

‘‘We trust in God that, should the state of our affairs 
require it, we shall be ready to sacrifice-everything dear 
in life, and life itself, in support of the common cause.” 

The other half of the school responds: 

“They kept their pledge, on the 19th of April, 1775.” 


III Dialogue Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Characters A few boys from the third or fourth grade, five or more 
may be used for the American side, and five or more for the British. 
The British may have bands of red and red hats made of construction 
paper; and the Americans have blue hats and light yellow bands. 
Two girls from the third or fourth grade are used in the last part of 
the exercise. 


Scene I Boston 


(Paul Revere and a friend meet at night. The friend car- 
ries an old-fashioned lantern.) 


Paul Revere If you see that the British are going to 
march from the town to-night, hang a lantern in the tower 
of the Old North Church (points up as if to the belfry) as 
a signal to me. 

The Friend 1 will watch; and if the soldiers march by 
land, I will put up one lantern, but if they go by sea I will 
hang two lanterns in the belfry. 

Paul Revere I will be ready, and if I see the signal, I 
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wi'l ride to Lexington and Concord. I will wake up the 
people all along my way and tell them to arm because 
the British are coming. Good-night. 

The Friend Good-night. 


(They separate and go from the stage in opposite directions.) 
Scene II Parsonage at Lexington 


(Screens arranged so as to form the door to the parsonage. 
A guard is pacing back and forth in front of the door. Paul 
Revere rushes in, making a great deal of noise.) 


Paul Revere Awake! Awake! 

The Guard Do not make so much noise. 

Paul Revere Noise! You'll have enough of it here 
before long. The British are coming out! 


Parson Clark (looking out from behind the screens) Who's 
there? 


Paul Revere I wish to see Mr. Hancock. 
Hancock Come in, Revere; we’re not afraid of you. 


(Revere goes through the door in behind tie screens.) 
Scene III Lexington Green 


(A bell is rung and the minute-men begin to assemble. 
Captain Parker faces them and says) 


“Every man load his gun with powder and ball. Stand 
your ground! Don’t fire unless fired upon! But if they 
want to have a war, let it begin here!” 


(All after this may be omitted if desired.) 


(British enter.) 
British General Disperse, ye rebels! Disperse! 


Scene IV Retreat of the British to Boston 


(The British are marching. From behind a fence an 
American is aiming his musket at one of them.) (Tableau.) 


Scene V 


(Two little girls dressed in white, one wearing a red kerchief 
and cap, and the other blue,come on the stage. The first girl 
says, ““So through the night rode Paul, Revere, etc., to the 
end of the line, “And a word that shail echo forevermore!” 
The second girl finishes Longfellow’s poem.) 


IV How the women and girls helped their country at the 
time of the Revolution. (Tableau.) 


April 1913 


(There should be a brief explanation given before the 
tableau.) 

First Tableau’ Patriotic women of Boston serving tea 
made of raspberry leaves. 


A small table in the centre of the stage; upon this 
table are placed as many old-fashioned tea things as can be 
obtained. Little girls are grouped around, dressed in lace 
caps, aprons, and kerchiefs. A boy stands in front of the 
table, bowing to one of the girls, who is handing him a cup 
of tea. 


Second Tableau Melting pewter dishes to make bullets. 


A fireplace in the center; an iron kettle is hung over the 
fire or else placed near the fireplace. All the pewter dishes 
that can be obtained are placed near. A little girl stands 
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leaning over the kettle and holding a pewcer dish, which 
she is about to drop into the kettle. 


Third Tableau Sewing for the soldiers. 


Two or three little girls at an old table cutting and fixing 
bandages. One little girl is seated, with her feet on a foot 
stove, knitting. Another girl is using the spinning wheel. 
Other little girls may be grouped about sewing. 


V_ Patriots of To-day. 

Boys, representing certain patriots or heroes of to-day 
and carrying a banner, march upon the stage. Each boy 
tells briefly something about the hero he represents. 

These exercises follow the line of work that has been taken 
in the stories for April. 

Any patriotic songs may be used with the exercises. 


wv 





April Dictation Lessons 
Look under the trees. Do you find some little brown 


scales? They have fallen from the buds. 
swelling. See how large they are. 

What comes from buds? Leaves and flowers come from 
buds. At first they are very small. Day by day they 
grow larger and larger. 

The elm trees have blossomed. The flowers are very 
small There are thousands of them on one tree. From 
them the seeds will grow. The elm tree has flowers be- 
fore it has leaves. 

See the maple trees. 


The buds are 


How red they look! Are there 
red leaves on them? Let us look ata branch. See the 
tiny red blossoms. They are small like the elm flowers. 
All maples do not have red blossoms. Some have green. 

The cherry tree is the first fruit tree to blossom. It has 
lovely white flowers. They grow very thickly. The white 
petals fall very soon. They look like snow on the grass. 

The pear tree blossoms after the cherry. Its flowers are 
white too. Each blossom may grow into a pear. These 
flowers do not grow so thickly as the cherry blossoms. 

The apple blossoms come next. They are larger than the 
others. They have lovely pink streaks in them. They 
are very beautiful. The pink buds look like little rosebuds. 
During the summer most of the blossoms turn into apples. 

Did you ever see a peach tree in bloom? The blossoms 
are pale pink. They are very dainty. All fruit trees have 
pretty blossoms, but they do not last long; the petals fall 
very soon. 

A dandelion flower opened her yellow petals. There 
Were many of them and they were very bright. She 
stretched them out and looked up at the round, hot sun. 
The flower shone like a golden circle on the green grass. 


“You are like a little sun,”’ said Jennie. 

A pink geranium lived in a pot. Other geraniums stood 
beside it. They were pink, red and white. Their leaves 
were round and soft and green. They had a pleasant smell. 

John said, “I like the red geraniums best.” 

How straight the tulip grows! It holds its bright blos- 
soms up to the sky. Some tulip flowers are red, some are 
yellow, and some are white. In some, the colors are mixed. 
The flower is shaped like a cup. 

The grass is growing thick and green. 
and sweet. 


It smells fresh 
Kneel down and look closely at the little 
green blades. How tender and soft they are. How bright 
the color is. The grass is very beautiful 

I know a bright yellow flower. It shines like satin. It 
has five petals. It grows in the fields. I like to see it. 
Can you tell me what its name is? Yes, it is a buttercup. 

I know another wild flower. It has many white petals. 
The centre is round and yellow. It grows thickly in the 
fields. The children love it. Do you know what it is? 
It is a daisy. 

See the golden-rod! It comes in the autumn. It is 
like a golden feather. It grows by the roadside. Golden- 
rod is not afraid of the dust and heat. It is strong and 
sturdy. See this spray of golden-rod. It is made up of 
hundreds of tiny flowers. Each one is like a golden star. 
We all love the goldenrod. 

Look at this pretty blue flower. It grows by the road- 
side. It is shaped like a daisy. The middle is yellow. 
The petals are blue. They are as blue as the sky. It 
likes to grow with the goldenrod. 

Do you know the name of this pretty flower? 
aster. 

Watch the trees. The leaves are beginning to turn. 
Watch the elm and the maple. 


It is the 
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The Use of the Ruler 


IRENE DOUGLASS 


FEW years ago the above title would have conveyed 
A a very ominous meaning to one’s mind, and the 

boys of yesterday could easily have told you the 

use to which the ruler in the teacher’s desk was 
usually put. To-day, however, we find it an excellent in- 
strument for aiding and educating us in the calculation of 
distances and size. 

In the second grade, the acquaintance with the twelve 
inch ruler is required and there are numerous ways by which 
this uninteresting and once awe-inspiring piece of wood can 
be made very attractive and instructive. 


1 Introductory exercise 

A foot rule is laid on each desk, and a few minutes given 
for investigation and inspection. Then come a few ques- 
tions: “What is this for?” “Have you ever seen anyone 
using this?” “What was he measuring?” etc. I speak 
of it as a foot rule, emphasizing the word foot, and prob- 
ably some child attempts to see if his own foot will be 
equal to the ruler, and a good deal of mirth is caused by 
the thought of anyone having a foot as long as the measure. 


2 Measure articles, disregarding the inch divisions 

Teacher Measure the teacher’s desk. How long is it? 

Pupil It is four feet and a little more. 

Teacher How wide is it? 

Pupil Just three feet. 

Teacher Find how many feet there are in these long lines 
on the board. 

Pupil This one is two feet, and that one is one foot 
and half another, etc. 


3 Measure articles regarding the inch divisions 
After discussing more fully the division into inches, 
but disregarding the smaller subdividing lines, the teacher 


may say, “Our pane is broken. Let us measure the 
window so that we can tell the carpenter (or glazier) how 
big the new pane must be.” The answer may be, “It is 
one foot and nine inches wide, and two feet and three inches 
long.” 

Each child is measured by two comrades. 

Teacher How tall is Elsa? 

Pupil Elsa is three feet, three inches tall. 

Teacher How tall is Eileen? 

Pupil Eileen is three feet seven inches tall. 

Teacher How much taller is Eileen than Elsa? 

Pupil Just four inches taller. 

Our exercise books are measured and are found to be 
six inches wide and nine inches long. The pupils’ desks have 
to be measured also, and the number of inches difference 


‘between the longer and smaller desks discovered. 


4 Cutting paper into desired lengths 

Distribute paper nine inches by four inches. Have 
this folded, and cut into four strips of nine inches in length. 
Take one strip, measure and cut off six inches from it, and 
write the figure 6 on it. Measure the smaller remaining 
piece. Write the figure 3 on it. Put these two pieces 
together again, measure and we find again that six inches and 
three inches make nine inches. In like manner divide the 
other ‘strips into pieces measuring seven and two inches, 
five and four, eight and two. Then combine any two strips 
as seven and three, and measure to find the result of the 
combined number of inches. This will be found an ex- 
cellent aid in remembering combinations of numbers, and 
can, of course, be much elaborated upon. 


5 Guessing lengths and then verifying 

The children may guess the length of a line drawn on the 
board, the height of the door, the length of the pointer, e.g. 
“The line is about three feet long. The door looks nearly 
eight feet high.” After different guesses have been made 
the children, by using their rules, may ascertain correctly 
the exact length or height of the object. 
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6 The Yard Measure 

The teacher may ask the question, “When we want to buy 
a ribbon do we ask for three feet of it?’”’ Some child may 
supply the word yard. Produce a yard stick and have the 
children find how many foot rules are equal to the yard 
measure. Play selling at a ribbon counter, using the paper 
wound round the bolts of ribbon. 

First Child How much is your ribbon? 

Second Child Ten cents a yard. 

First Child Please give me two yards. 

These yards are measured and cut off. A play twenty- 
five-cent piece is given, and five cents change received. 
Perhaps some child may demand a yard and a half. Then 
slight difficulties come up, but are successfully surmounted. 
We measure the curtain on the blackboard, and we calculate 
the length and breadth of our room. 


7 Constructing a ruler 

Make a ruler twelve inches long and one inch wide out 
of heavy paper. Mark off the inches and write the figures. 
The more capable ones may even essay the half, quarter, and 
three-quarter inch lines. 


8 Drawing with aid of ruler 

The children may draw lines of different lengths, or 
construct oblongs and squares of given dimensions. A 
calendar for the month may be drawn, the teacher again 
giving the dimensions required. 





Free-hand Cutting 
H. F. B. 
What paper cutting could be more appropriate for April 


} than the illustration shown below. 
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Whatever you cut be sure the child is interested in it. 
These cuttings being so large, I could mount but few of 
them. Each child strives to have his cutting among those 


| chosen, knowing I can use only the very best for a picture. 


At some time during the year every child has had one 


; . . 
| or more cuttings mounted, so no one becomes discouraged. 
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Start with leaves, fruit or vegetables. The lemon, pear, 
banana, apple, beet, carrot and squash are all excellent. 
Then take up figures in action, always allowing the children 
to suggest the placing and whatever else they would like 
to make the picture complete. 

When ready to put up new cuttings unpin the old ones 
and remove the chalk work with a stiff brush. 





Picture Stories 


While teaching in a rural school, my children kept bring- 
ing pictures in bright colors of farm-houses, advertisments 
of rooms made beautiful by Sherman-Willams paint, 
then separate smaller ones of sheep and cows. 

I always accepted them with a polite “Thank You,” 
but was in a quandary how to use them when one day 
I spied some pieces of oak tag lying idle in my drawer. 
Happy thought! I would paste the pictures on half- 
sheets and make some reading charts for my little ones. 
I soon had evolved a series of lessons. The first on the 
building of a home. 

“Children,” showing the picture, “we will build a home 
to-day —a large, beautiful farm-house away up among 
the hills. What color shall we have it? Yellow? Yes, 
that is a good color, with a dark-brown roof, and a wide 
piazza. Behind it will stand a barn with a red painted 
door. 

Now let us talk about the yard. Here are some fine 
trees on each side of the driveway — shall we call them 
maple? And away out here to one side is a flower-bed with 
bright colored geraniums. Wouldn’t you like to live in 
this house? Of course you would.” 

All the while I was talking I kept the picture before the 
class, and jotted down on the blackboard the words I 
wished them to remember. These words were also used 
as a spelling lesson. 


build color barn yard 
home yellow door trees 
farm brown roof maple 


LENA E. B iss 
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Sewing Card 


Calendars 


Sunbonnet Babies Primers which are unfit to be used as 
reading books, may be put to another use. 

Each child may cut twelve pretty pictures from these 
books. 

Next twelve pieces of paper, the same size, may be cut. 

Paste on each sheet one of these pictures, below which 
may be pasted one of the leaves of a calendar pad. 

Each sheet may be fastened together with raffia. 

This is not-only good for seat work, but it teaches them 
the number of months in the years, their names, and number 
of days in the month. 

FLORENCE B. Cory 





Jointed Animals 


I wonder if Miss Pelton will forgive me if I suggest a 
few improvements, which may be added to her fascinating 
Teddy Bear? Most teachers will remember her pattern 
given in the December, 1910, Primary Epucation. My 
boys and girls made them as soon as the instructions were 
published, and they were all charmed with Teddy, as he 
appeared in front. But, oh dear! -disillusionment fol- 
lowed when one looked at the other side. An alarming 
display of fastener ends was brought to view. 

“Oh, he’s only real on one side,’’ exclaimed one little boy. 

We looked round for some remedy for this, and overcame 
the difficulty by making two bodies with one leg, arm, 
and head each When the limbs had been fitted on to the 
bodies, the latter were joined with dabs of glue, leaving 
room for the limbs to move. The only signs of Teddy’s 
mechanism now were the bright heads of. the fasteners, 


which-were rather ‘ah ornament than otherwise, -and-the- 


children were highly delighted with a bear that was a 
Teddy on both sides. This was all very satisfactory until 
one child remarked: 

“This Teddy isn’t soft like ours at home. 
stroke that one.” 

Apparently, we were not quite perfect yet. Ne 
we each cut out two cardboard patterns and two 
velvet ones. We glued the latter to the cardboard 
the features with black wool and stitched on tw: 
black beads for the eyes. Lastly, we fastened | 
bodies together. 

Result, a substantial, strokable Bruin. 

Next time, we are going to make double bears 
These form an ideal gift to hospitals. 

We also used the elephant and camel patterns 
Primary Epucation, for October, 1911. A grea 
other animals may be made in the same way. 
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For Assigning Places at Blackboard 


My fourth grade children often work at the black oar 
My class is so large that it is not possible to assign cefinitt 
places to all, and my “blackboard tactics” were few. ! 
takes a long time to say, “John, the corner board; Marvy, 


the board by the door,” etc. So I took a calendar with 
very large figures and cut out the numbers to seventett 
which was the number I could send to the board at one timt 
Then I pasted a number over each part of the boar« tha! 
would be assigned to one child. ' Now, I say, “Mary, No.! 
John, No. 2,” and my class gets to the places where ! wish 
them to go in a very short time. : 
Did you ever use sawdust on yout sand-table instead “ 
sand? Just try it. You'll like it. 
-BLANCHE BEACKMAN 
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A Mother Goose Paper Cutting 
for April 


Mary Tucker MERRILL 


Doctor Foster 
Went to Gloster, 
In a shower of rain; 
He stepped in a puddle 
Up to his middle 
And never went there again. 


DIRECTIONS 


Fold the. circle in halves. This gives the line AB. Cut 
AB. Take the semi-circle AEB and cut CD, CABD form 
the handle of the umbrella after folding XY and CED the 
top of the umbrella. Now take the semi-circle AHB and 
cut LM. ALMB forms the front of the sign board. Fold 
the semi-circle LHM in halves lengthwise (that is fold L 
to M). This gives the line SH. Open the semi-circle and 
fold H to S. This gives the line OP. Open the semi- 
circle once again and fold it in halves lengthwise as before 
(that is, fold LIM). Keep this double quarter circle in- 
tact and cut RT (notice that T must be a little nearer to 
S than to M; that is, a little to the left of the center of 
the line SM, in order that the proportions of the forms cut 
be good). RTMP and its corresponding piece, RTLO, when 
VP and V’O have been folded into place, form the doctor’s 
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bag. Now take the double o))long 
SHRT and using the curved line Hk 
as a guide to the eye, cut the curved 
linesFGandIK. The little pieces thus 
formed are the handles of the doctor's 
bag — K’G’FGKI and G’R’HRGF, 
The remaining double oblong SIKT 
when opened is the figure T’K’IKTS, 
or the top of the sign board. 


The Bouncing Ball 


HELENDEEN Harris 


Many teachers introduce bouncing 
ball games in their school-rooms, but 
many do not; therefore they do not 
realize the value of such games 

Here are a few games we play, using 
a large hollow rubber ball whic): cost 
us the small sum of thirty-five cents 
The children helped to purchase it by 
each contributing a penny, so each: {eels 
that he has an interest in the ba 
that he must take good care of it 

For beginning reading classes, 
drills and phonetic drills are very in- 
portant. My pupils tire of finding th 
words on the blackboard or chart, so 
we vary our drills with a good, pris! 
game of ball in this manner. 

I chalk a large circle on the ‘loo 
This we call a pie. In each picce | 
write a word or a sound. 

One child stands outside the circle [J 
and tosses the ball so that it will bounce 
inside the circle. The child who first 
gives the sound or word on whic) the 
ball bounced is allowed to throw the 
ball next and so on until the children 
have had a thorough drill. 

For first and second grade number 
work draw squares on the board o §& 
floor and write a number or com)ina- 
tion inside each square. 

Each child tosses the ball two or 
three times. The first time the ball 


293 oop nes 


tang As key: 


bounces on two, the next time on four, and the third time 


on one. 


Every child in the class adds without being told to add 
to see how many John made. Then they add when \ary 
throws to see if Mary has a larger score than John, and con- 
tinue to add the different scores to see who wins the game. 

Try it this way, too. Mary throws the ball and !t 
bounces on the combination 6 + 6. Fred says, “Twelve. 

Fred tosses the ball, it bounces on 8 — 4 and some child 


answers, “Four.” 


Primary work is, in the greater part, repetition a! has 
to be, if the first ideas are lasting, but it may be so handle¢ 
that it need not become monotonous. 





April 


Susan M. KANE 


Hillsides smiling at valleys, 
Rivers crowding their banks; 
Breezes blowing warm sallies, 
Trees reaching up to give thanks. 


Sunshine coaxing the flowers, 
Bird-notes that quicken and start; 
Leaflets lisping in showers, 
April charming the heart. 
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are friends on whom we can depend, for when we 
have learned to know and love them we may re- 
turn to them and always find them the same. 

How true this is and how comforting as well just to know 
that on the apparently silent book shelves of our little 
home are books suited to all our moods if we have chosen 
intelligently and read sympathetically. But along with 
the recognition of this fact and the realization of the great 
wealth these apparently silent friends bring into our lives, 
comes the opportunity to each and every teacher of little 
children to awaken this love of books which is within the 
breast of nearly every child. A wonderful opportunity, 
indeed; first, because we deal with the little children almost 
first hand; and second, because it is our privilege to lead 
them into a veritable wonder world of myth, fable and 
reality from which some of the greatest lessons of life may 
be learned. 

How interesting it is to see and know the varied interest 
that children will take in the same story, all depending upon 
the individuality of the child, the experiences of which his 
little life can boast and the sympathetic appeal to child 
life (in general) which the author has been fortunate enough 
to express in well chosen words and thoughts. 

With the child as well as with the grownup this appeal 
to individuality and moods is easily met in the wise choice 
of a story at the psychological moment, and at no time 
should the literature of little children be allowed to drift 
wholly into one channel for too long a time, but rather 
should it be varied by a careful selection of fairy stories, 
myths, fables and history stories, in order that a well- 
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“LANGUAGE AND OCCUPATION LESSONS 
Red Riding-Hood 


GERTRUDE I. BIGELOW 
S = ONE has suggested that books and pictures 


rounded development of imagination, sympathy and 
reason may be the result. 

With the very little children of kindergarten age there 
are no stories more fascinating to a class, as a whole, than 
stories of animal pets, mother love and fairies; which 
fact is not at all surprising, for in the former the child feels 
the connecting link between his home, from which he has 
just come, and this strange new world, the kindergarten; 
and in the latter comes the most natural of all appeals to 
the imagination which is literally the Child’s World. 

In his imagination the normal child lives and moves and 
almost has his being. 

Have you ever known and studied a child who un- 
fortunately seemed to be deprived of the pleasures of this 
child’s World of Imagination: there are a few such chil- 
dren and they are pitiable little objects indeed, poverty- 
stricken in the rights that are naturally theirs either be- 
cause of a meagre inheritance along this line of develop- 
ment or because of a lack of stimulus to the awakening of 
the imagination in his home surroundings. So do not 
for one moment question the use of a wise choice of fairy 
stories with children of all ages, so long as they continue 
to fascinate, for there is a natural reason for it. It is liter- 
ally a case of demand and supply. 

As the children advance in the grades the fairy stories 
should be added to and augmented by a wise choice of 
myths and fables which will unconsciously teach the 
children lessons of the great power of honesty, bravery, 
perseverance, sympathy and kindness, as well as the weak- 
ness of their opposites. 

In the history stories of our own and foreign countries, 
the older children read of the brave and noble lives of 
heroes who have been stimulated to action by ideals which 
are worthy of imitation at all times. 
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In this vast realm of storyland there are some few stories 
which remain the tried and trusted friends of all children; 
the very friends to which they wish to turn again and again, 
when the quiet story hour comes after the hard work of 
school and when the sleepy time comes later on in the day, 
by the firelight in mother’s arms. . 

So you see we are all children after all, if we are 
only fortunate enough to realize and own it, and we too 
have our favorite stories to which we return time after 
time. 

Among these favorite stories with my little children 
Red Riding-Hood comes first, and second, The Three Bears— 
so, after telling Red Riding- ‘Hood over and over again and 
reading it over and over again and playing it over and over 
again, I suggested one day that we make some pictures that 
would tell the story and you can imagine the great joy of the 
thirty children who heard the suggestion. 

And here is the story told in two pictures constructed 
by every child in the class and dearly loved by as many 
little hearts, for “it could be taken home.” 

How did they do it? Very easily, as you will see, when I 
outline to you our ways and means. 

For the first picture, representing Red Riding-Hood’s 
encounter with the wolf in the wood, I gave the children 
hektographed copies of Red Riding-Hood and the wolf, 
which they colored and cut for seat work. 

Next day they colored and cut trees freehand — and 
following this in a supervised drawing lesson, they colored 
i 9 x 12” drawing paper blue and brown to represent 
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the sky and the ground and onto this were pasted the trees 
and figures to complete the first picture. 

Some days later (the children would not allow me to 
wait long) I gave the children a sheet on which was hekto- 
graphed the doorway, the bed, the wolf, and Red Riding- 
Hood; these they colored and cut for seat work. 

Next day, in a supervised drawing lesson, onto a 9 x |2” 
white drawing paper they pasted the doorway, and ope: ing 
the door they drew on the white paper a little wood scene 
and the path down which Red Riding-Hood came to 
grandma’s house. 

The remaining portion of this sheet of paper they col 
a bright green to represent the wall and a light brow 
represent the floor. Then onto this they pasted Red Ric ng- 
Hood and the bed, leaving a space between the two port « 
of the bed so that the wolf could be put into bed and t: ke 
out, which possibility, and the opening and closing of 
door, constitute more than half the fun of making the pic: ire. 

Before taking these lessons up with a class the tea he 
should construct both pictures that she may realize the 
difficulties that the children may encounter, and in oder 
that the children may have before them a completed m del 
which will aid them in placing the different parts in the 
right places to get the best picture effects. 

Should you care to try this work with your class, | am 
sure you will all enjoy it as much as we did, and lx ‘ore 
you know it, the children will be offering you many -ug- 
gestions for working out illustrative drawings of n iny 
other stories which are dear to their little hearts. 


red 





Morning Hymn 


Auice FE. ALLEN 
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Red Riding-Hood* 


(N.B. — This may either be used as a class recitation, the children 
altering their voices for the different speakers, or the class may repeat 
all but the speeches, which may be taken by different children. If 
desired, on such an occasion as a school entertainment, the children 
taking the parts may be dressed in character, and act out the story; 
the other children still repeating the story and connecting words as 
before, and pausing for the little actors to repeat their parts.) 

One summer day, long, long ago, 

When beasts could talk like us, you know, 

A little girl, called Red Riding-Hood, 

Went to her Grandma’s through the wood. 

She went to take 
Some butter and cake, 

And a posy of flowers she stayed to make. 

Her little dog Fido ran by her side, 

Or scampered before, her steps to guide. 

3 A great big wolf lay under a tree; 

Good morning, Red Riding-Hood,” said he: 
“Good morning, Sir,” said the brave little maid, 
_ Although she felt just a little afraid. 

_ And where are you going, my little Red Hood?” 
I’m going to Grandma’s through the wood; 
Poor Granny is ill, and I’m going to take 

_ his posy of flowers and some butter and cake.” 

yi hope you’ll find her better,” said he; 

Oh, thank you, Mr. Wolf!” said she. 

Then off he ran at a gallopy trot, 

And soon he came to Grandma’s cot, 

_ And tapped at the door as soft as he could: 
Who’s there?” “I’m little Red Riding-Hood.” 

“From i 4 i 
vy Enily Warmington. Fublshed by Gage Philo & Sea, bad London, Nopland 
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“Come in, my child;’’ so in he goes, 

And Grandma trembles from head to toes! 
“Now out you come! Get under the bed; 

But lend me a night-cap first,” he said; 

“A cap and a gown just like your own:” 

Poor Granny obeyed with many a groan. 

Then she crept under, and he got in, 

And pulled the bed-clothes up to his chin. 

A tap at the door — “Come in, my dear,” 

Says the wolf in a voice that was hoarse and 

queer. 

So in comes Riding-Hood up to the bed, 

And stares at the wolf’s big night-capped head: 
“Oh, Granny! how big your eyes have grown!” 
“The better to see you with, my own!” 

“Oh, Granny! how long your nose has got!” 
“The better to smell the soup in the pot!” 
“Oh, Granny! your ears are long to-day!” 
“The better to hear what you’ve got to say!” 
“Oh, Granny! your mouth is large and queer!” 
“The better to kiss you with, my dear!” 

“Oh, Granny! what sharp, long teeth!” she said; 
“The better to eat you’’—Then out of the bed, 

He sprang at the child with a terrible howl, 

While Fido set up such an angry growl; 

Barked “Wolf! wolf! wolf! ”and pulled him 

down, 

His feet all entangled in Grandma’s gown. 

Gripped by the throat, he tumbled about, 

While little Red Riding-Hood ran out, 

And hurried along as fast as she could 

To the blacksmith’s forge by the side of the 

wood. 
“Wolf! wolf!’ she cried; ‘Oh, come and see! 

There’s a wolf at Granny’s, do kill him for 

me!” 

Off the smith went, though his iron was hot, 

And soon got with her to Grandma’s cot; 

He raised his hammer high over his head, 

Then down with a bang! — and the wolf was 

dead, 

And Grandma crept from under the bed — 

And Fido was kissed and fondled and fed! — 

And the smith went home and told his wife 

How he and the dog saved Red Riding-Hood’s 

life. —A. L. 





A Morning Song 


Mary L. McLELLan 


(Tune: “Old Black Joe”) 


Shine brightly on the little birds to-day, 

Shine brightly, sun, and drive the clouds away. 
Clapping our hands we fold them now and sing, 
Praises and love to God — our Lord and King. 


Chorus 
We praise Him; 
We praise Him; 
For the sun that shines to-day. 
We learn to love and praise Him more each passing 
day. 


Look on us, Lord, as we bow our heads and pray, 
Keep all our feet from going wrong to-day, 
Blessings and peace flow down from God - 
As little heads are bowed in prayer to God above. 


Chorus 
We praise Him; 
We praise Him; 
Who loves the‘children so, 
And held them in His loving arms long years ago. 
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THE STORY PAGE 


Babies of the World VIII 


Auice E. ALLEN 


(Four little Dutch Kiddies, in quaint costumes, with gay-colored, 
tulip-shaped cap. One carries a spade, one a hoe, one a rake, one a 
watering-pot, etc Each shows a bulb ready for planting.) 


Here are Hans, Fritz, and Rosa, and Gretchen so wee, 
From little old Holland far over the sea. 








“Bese Broce eave nal 


She sends you these tulip-bulbs — plant them to-«*y, 
You'll have pretty flowers than sunbeams more g.\). 


And each slender cup, scarlet, purple, or gold, 
Will be brimmed with good wishes as full as ’twill hold 


From Hans, Fritz and Rosa, and Gretchen so we: 
And little old Holland far over the sea. 





| Mary Jane 
A Little Girl Who Lived in the Long Ago 


Cit1I0o MAMER 


NCE upon a time, in the long, long ago, there lived 

a little girl named Mary Jane. Now Mary Jane 

was a good little girl, like all the little girls who 

lived in the Long Ago, but strange to relate, Mary 

Jane had one great fault, and stranger still to relate, that 

one great fault was the very same fault that so many of the 

little girls who live in the wonderful time of Now possess. 

Can you guess what it was, you little girls who live in the 

busy, bustling time of Now? I thought not, so I'll tell 

you. Mary Jane was always in a hurry to get through with 

what she was doing and to be at something else. The 

result was that her work was only half done, or not done 
at all. 

If her mother told her to sweep the floor, Mary Jane was 
always in so great a hurry to get through and to be out at 
play, that she never thought to look under the table or in 
the corners for crumbs. Whisk! went her broom, and out 
of the house flew the little girl. Then if her mother called 
her back, Mary Jane would lean against the wall, and wish 
and wish that she could do her work more quickly. 

And it was the very same way in school. “If you took 
a little more time with your lessons, Mary Jane,” her teacher 
would say, “you wouldn’t have to stay after school so 
often. Haven’t you ever heard the old proverb, “Haste 
makes waste’? Of course, Mary Jane had heard that old 
saying, not once but many times. Somebody was always 
repeating it to her, just as somebody is always doing for 
you. But in spite of everything that was said to her, 
Mary Jane kept right on doing things in the same slipshod 
way, until one day something happened, and this is just 
where our story really begins. 

Mary Jane sat at her desk in room seven and wept and 
wept. It was the third time she had written her spelling 
lesson, and there was something the matter with every one 
of the three papers. The first one had a great big blot 


at the very end; the second one had two misspelled words, 
and the third one was so poorly written that you could 
scarcely read it. “Oh, oh,” sobbed Mary Jane, “how | 
wish I could do things in a hurry!” 

“Do you really wish that, Mary Jane?” 

“Of course I do,” Mary Jane answered, without taking 
the time to look up. Then she raised her head, for sh 
realized that it was not her teacher’s voice which she had 
heard. “Why, who are you?” she stammered in surprise?” 

“T am Heart’s Desire, one of the few really old-fashionet 
fairies who still visit the children of men, and I have come 
to help you. From now on, every thing you put your 
hand to will be finished in a trice, and it will be well cone 
too. No matter how quickly you brush up the table or 
the floor, there will not be a crumb left.” 

Mary Jane clapped her hands for joy, and just then her 
teacher came into the room. “Oh, how I wish my spelling 
paper was finished!” sighed Mary Jane.” 

“My, what a beautiful paper this last one is!” said her 
teacher. “Now, run out to play.” 

Mary Jane looked around. She wanted to thank the 
kind fairy who had helped her, but Heart’s Desire had 
vanished. 

It was a very happy little girl who skipped out of the 
school-room that afternoon. Before she realized it, she 
was at home, and the table was set for supper. ‘How ‘ast 
my little girl works to-night,” mamma said with a ¢!ad 
smile when the dishes were all put away, and the floor was 
swept spick and span.” 

Mary Jane clapped her hands for joy. “What a lucky 
little girl I am to have such a kind fairy for a friend! 
thought she. Then it was bedtime. Mary Jane didn't 
like that one bit; she just hated to have her bed hour come 
so quickly. But that wasn’t the worst. She had scarcely 
closed her eyes before she heard her mother’s voice: “ Get 
up, Mary Jane, or you'll be late for school.” 

Poor, tired, little Mary Jane! She felt as if she hacnt 
had an hour’s sleep. Out of bed she hopped, and into her 
clothes she jumped. She ran all-the way to school without 
even waiting for her breakfast. It seemed to her as if 
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she had just taken her seat when the bell rang for recess. 
She was glad the morning had passed so quickly, for she 
wasn’t very fond of school, and besides, her uncle had given 
her a penny to spend at recess. 

“T’ll buy a blackball,” said Mary Jane. “They last so 
long, and then I can watch the pretty colors as they change.” 
But alas for poor Mary Jane’s plans! The blackball dis- 
appeared the instant she put it into her mouth, and so 
to this very day, she doesn’t know whether it was a red or 
an orange coat which was hidden under its black one. 

When Mary Jane went home at noon her mother had a 
lovely surprise waiting for her. “Hurry up, my dear! 
Your Aunt Jane telephoned that she wants us to come over 
to her house for lunch and then go out riding with her in 
her new automobile. 

Of course Mary Jane was ready long before her mother 
was. It took them only a few minutes to reach Aunt 
Jane’s house, and what a good luncheon Aunt Jane had 
prepared for them! But Mary Jane couldn’t enjoy it at 
all. She had to eat so fast that she could scarcely taste 
the ice cream and cake. Everything disappeared in a 
jiffy. And it was the same way with the auto ride. They 
went ever so far out into the country, but they were back 
again in no time. 

It was a very miserable little girl who lay awake that 
night and wished with all her might that she had not been 
so foolish. “‘Oh, dear Heart’s Desire,” she moaned, “if 
you would only take back your gift!” 

Just then the clock on the front stairway struck twelve. 
Mary Jane started up in fright. She was sure she had 
heard a footstep, but it was so dark she couldn’t see a 
thing. “Mary Jane,” said a voice, and then Mary Jane 
wasn’t frightened at all, for she knew that it was Heart’s 
Desire who was talking, “Mary Jane, I’m afraid my gift 
has made you unhappy. Would you like to have me take 
it away?” 

“Oh, dear Heart’s Desire, I know it isn’t polite to ask 
people to take back their gifts,” sobbed the little girl, 
“but —” 

“Don’t worry about that, my dear,” said the kind fairy. 
“You are not the only one whom my gifts have made un- 
happy. Iam glad to see that you have realized your mis- 
take before it was too late. Go to sleep, now, and when 
you wake in the morning, you will be the same old Mary 
Jane you used to be.” . 

And the strangest thing about this story is that it is a 
true one, for when Mary Jane woke up the next morning, 
she was the same little girl she had always been. And 
do you think she was sorry? Nota bit of it! She was the 
happiest little girl in the whole block. 


What the Water Drops Did 


HELEN N. FLEXER 





No rain had fallen for a long, long time and everything 
was drying up. The flowers were so thirsty they could not 
hold up their heads, the grass was gray with dust, even the 
trees seemed dull and lifeless. 

_ The farmer stood looking sadly about him just as some 
little water drops, who were riding high up overhead in 
their cloud aeroplane, chanced to look down. 

One of them said, “Oh, see that poor farmer! I am going 
down to help him.” The others said, “You are only one 
drop of water; what good can you do?” But she said, 
“I am going to do all that I can,” and off she jumped and 
lighted right on the man’s nose. At this he looked up and 
said, “Is that a drop of rain? Sure enough, there is a 
cloud. I believe we are going to have a shower,” and he 
hurried into the house glad and happy. 

The second drop said, “If you are going, I’ll go too,” and 
off it jumped right into the lily cup, and the lily was so 
glad it shook its head for joy. 

Other drops said, “We will go too,” and down they 
came, a regular shower. Some washed the dust from the 
§tasses and made them fresh and green; others gave drink 
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to the thirsty flowers; others danced on the leaves and the 
trees held their heads straight and tall. 

So many drops chased down the little brook that it 
began to laugh and sing. They ran gaily on, catching 
each other’s hands, until they found a mill wheel in the 
stream. Then they called out, “Let us give it a push.” 
So all pushed the board of the wheel until it moved, and 
then they ran on shouting as they went. 

Their companions behind pushed the next board and the 
next, until the wheel was humming. 

The man who owned the wheel heard the sound and said, 
“Now I can saw that lumber for the house that has waited 
so long.” So he set the saw to running and the boards 
began dropping one by one, while the water drops pushed the 
wheel. 

But the drops had run on and they were now in a river. 
They found a great fall over which they jumped, almost 
losing their breath; but when they found, at the bottom, 
another wheel, they were ready to push that. Then the 
miller started the mill-stones and poured in the wheat 
and out came the flour so the children could have bread. 

Still the drops were hurrying on, sometimes playing with 
the fishes, sometimes bathing the feet of the willows on the 
bank. 

Soon they saw a boat and said, “Come, let us push it.” 
So they took hold of the boat and pushed it along. The 
children in it said, “‘See how fast we are floating, now we 
can rest from -rowing,” but they did not know it was just 
water drops that were making them go. 

At last the river ran into the ocean, and the little drops 
saw great fishes and played hide-and-seek among the sea- 
weeds and shells, and now and then they had to hold up a 
great ship loaded with people. And, when they looked 
up and smiled, the children on board the ship smiled back 
and said, “Oh, see how the water sparkles!” 

Soon the sun called, “Children, it is time to come back. 
You have done enough.” So he reached down his long 
fingers, lifted the little drops and put them gently back on 
the cloud again, for a sail back over the land. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES 


Oh, Guard Us Well 


Harriet H. Pierson 


(Arbor Day Exercise for Six Children) 
First 
I am the Pine tree, straight and tall and sturdy; 
From year to year my boughs are ever green; 
My head is lifted toward the sky above me, 
Through drifting snow or golden sunlight sheen. 


Second 
I am the Chestnut, storing up my treasure 
Until the coming of the autumn days, 
When merry children come my fruit to gather, 
With shout and song, among the woodland ways. 


Third 
I am the Maple, spreading wide my branches; 
Clothed all in green through summer days I stand, 
But flaming into russet, gold and crimson 
Beneath the silent touch of Nature’s hand. 


Fourth 
I am the Willow; full of grace and beauty, 
My branches droop above the rippling stream, 
And gently swayed by every wind that passes, 
My green leaves whisper low as in a dream. 


Fifth 
I am the Elm tree; in my leafy shelter 
The birds are nesting, safe and unafraid; 
Strong men and maidens come to rest beside me, 
And little children love my friendly shade. 


Sixth 
I am the Oak tree, monarch of the forest; 
Mighty and strong through many years I’ve grown. 
And all my majesty and all my splendor, 
Came from an acorn that the wind had sown. 


All (in concert) 
Oh, guard us well! We bring you health and healing; 
We bring you gifts of rich and priceless worth; 
For unto us the centuries have given 
The power to gladden and enrich the earth. 


Oh, guard us well! and plant for those who follow; 
Plant for the future, with a lavish hand, 

Oak, pine and chestnut, maple, elm and willow, 
To grow in beauty and to bless our land. 





The Story of Rhoecus 


Eta B. BurKETT 


A little boy lived long ago. 

His name was Rheecus. 

(Boy runs from seat to front of room and bows.) 

He liked to be in the woods. He liked the great trees. 

The birds sang tohim. The flowers nodded to him. 

(Children at seats rise and nod.) 

One day he went to the woods. 

(Rhoecus walks slowly to side of room.) 

He saw an oak tree. It was bent over. 

(Largest boy in room runs to front of room bending over, 
while little girl conceals herself behind him.) 

It was about to fall. Rhoecus found a stick. He put 
it against the tree. 


(Rhecus takes teacher's pointer or any stick and places 
against boy, straightening him up at same time.) 

Now the tree could not fall. 

Rheecus heard a voice calling him. He looked around. 

(Rhecus turns around while little girl peeps from behind 
tree and calls Rhecus! Rhecus!) 

He saw a pretty little girl. 

She said: (Child speaks) 

“Tama Dryad. This oak tree is my home. 
it from falling. 

Rheecus said: 

“T should like to talk to you.” 

She said: 

“Not now. Come at sunset.” 

Rheecus said: 

“All right. I will come!” 

Then Rheecus ran home. 

He met some boys and girls. 

(Rhecus starts to run to seat. Five or six children ru 
to meet him. They make a circle and dance around a few 
then go to seats, while Rhecus runs on.) 

He forgot all about the Dryad. 

A bee came to him. 

It buzzed in his ear. 

He pushed it away. 

(Smallest child in room runs buzzing up to Rhecus 
pushes it away several times until it is hurt, then it flies s 
away.) 

He hurt its wings. The bee flew away. 

Just then Rheecus looked over to the west. 

(Rhecus stops and looks to the west.) 

He saw the sun. It was just setting. 

Rheecus thought of the Dryad. He ran to the forest. 

a runs quickly round the room to front where oa 
is. 

He came to the oak tree. 

He heard a voice. 

It came from the oak tree. 

It said: (Child behind tree speaks) 

“O, Rheecus, you forgot your promise. I sent a hee to 
tell you of it. You hurt the bee. It is too late. We can- 
not talk now.” 

Rhoecus went home. He felt sad. He never 
a promise again. He was more kind and gentle. 

(Rhecus moves slowly to seat with head bent over.) 


You s..ved 
Ask for anything. I will give it to \ ou.” 


He could not see the Dry 


iorgot 


The Mason 
(A Finger Play) 


MaupE M. GRANT 


Yes, here’s the trough of mortar, 
(Hands in position as if measuring off an oblon 
Water, cement and sand, 
And I’m the busy mason, 
(Point to self.) 
Whose work for years will stand. 


This is my little trowel, 
(Hold right hand with palm outstretched.) 
I smooth the mortar so, 

(Smoothes over top of desk with right hand.) 
And place the bricks on carefully, 
(Motion as if placing on bricks one by one.) 

In a neat and even row. 


Then with my little trowel, 
I scrape along the wall, 
(Scrapes and smoothes with right hand ‘outstretc/ed.) 
I’ve built it dstraight an even, 
And I’m sure ’twill never fall! 
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NOW READY 


“What We Hear in Music” 
A Laboratory Course of Study 





in 
Music History and Appreciation 
by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner 


Following the general use of the 
Victor and the Victor Records in the 
schools, the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. announce the completion of this 
four-years’ course of musical study 
pov pea for high schools, academies, colleges, 
_" 400 pages. Beautifully illustrated Music clubs, music conservatories 
aah and the home. 
yad. The work consists of 120 lessons, subdivided into four 
courses of 30 lessons each, as follows: 


I. The Principles of Music 

II, The History of Music 
Ill. The Orchestra: The Development of Instrumental Music 
IV. ‘The Opera and Oratorio 


Price $1 
On sale at all Victor dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 





FREE 


To Supervisors and Teachers: 


On receipt of request, we will send to every Supervisor or Teacher, a 28-page 
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Use of Post Cards in the Primary School 


Every teacher receives several postcards on the different 
holidays. If she saves them, they may be used in her 
school for seat work. The children may cut out the pretty 
pictures. 

Drawing paper or any pretty colored paper may be cut 
with dimensions like any postcards. 

Then the pictures already cut may be pasted on the papers, 
thus making a pretty card to be given to a parent or friend 
on the different holidays. 

FLORENCE B. Cory 


How to Make a Hektograph 


The hektograph, or copying pad, is very useful in copy- 
ing writing or drawings when only a limited number of 
copies is required. A practical hektograph may be pre- 
pared according to the following directions: 

Soak an ounce of gelatine over night in enough cold water 
to cover it well, taking care that all the gelatine is swelled. 
Prepare a salt water bath by dissolving 2 oz. of common 
salt in 1 pt. of water. Heat 6 or 7 oz. of pure glycerine 
over the salt water bath to a temperature of 300° Fah. 
Pour off from the gelatine all the water remaining unab- 
sorbed and add the gelatine to the hot glycerine. Continue 
the heating for an hour, carefully stirring the mixture 
occasionally, avoiding as much as possible the formation 
of bubbles or froth. Finally add 20 drops of oil of cloves 
to prevent decomposition. The composition is now ready 
for pouring into the vessel designed to hold it while in use. 
This vessel may be made especially for the purpose, or a 
shallow cake tin may be used. After the tin is filled with 
the composition it must be placed in a level position, in a 
cool place, free from dust, and allowed to remain for at 
least five hours. 

To prepare the pad for use it is necessary to pass a wet 
sponge lightly over the face of the gelatine and allow it 
to nearly dry before taking the first copy. If this pre- 
caution is neglected the face of the pad will be ruined by 
the first transfer. 

The writing or drawing to be copied must be made with 
hektograph ink — which may be procured of dealers in sta- 
tionery or art materials — using a new steel pen. After the 
writing becomes dry it is placed face down on the pad and 
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rubbed gently on the back to insure the perfect contact 
of every part. After remaining on the pad for about a 
minute remove the original and proceed to take the copies 
by placing the paper on the pad and removing it therefrom, 
always beginning at one corner. 

After taking the desired number of copies, or when the 
impression is exhausted, the pad is to be washed lightly 
with a sponge wet in cold water. The pad is then allowed 
to dry before being used again. The washing is unneces- 
sary when the pad is left unused for two or three days, as 
the ink will be absorbed so as not to interfere with making 
a new transfer. 

The pad unavoidably wastes away in use. [If its surface 
should become uneven or should it be injured in any way, 
it can be restored by reheating it over the salt water bath, 
and allowing it to cool as before described. 


A Spelling Game 


This serves the purpose also of a Rest Exercise. 

Teacher says: Class s-t-a-n-d. The class stand. 

Teacher Class t-u-r-n. 

Children turn and place one hand on desk and the other 
on chair. 

Teacher Class j-u-m-p. 

Children jump into the next aisle. 

Teacher Class t-u-r-n. Jump b-a-c-k. 

Other commands may be given which the class follow. 
Then at the end, Teacher says: Class s-i-t. 

And the children have enjoyed a profitable rest exercise. 





An Arithmetic Device 


If your home town is on a river and you are studying 
times tables, perhaps you would like to go on an excursion. 
The pupils in the second grade of a school in D —— had 
great fun in steering their times table steam-boat down the 
Father of Waters. Happy were the pilots who completed 
the trip without striking a sand-bar. Of course those who 
struck more than once had to be discharged— but few were 
the pilots who suffered that disgrace. 

E1ta E. PRESTON 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Of course you use Word Builders and Sentence Builders. There are many different 
kinds to choose from, but one in particular which has met with favor among progressive 


teachers is the 
; BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


As its name suggests, this builder is perfectly correlated to the present phonetic 
method of teaching reading. The box contains a number of phonograms with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of over two hundred words. 
The cards are printed with heavy black letters, easy to read, and the stock used is strong 
manila. Put up in durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.15 
follow. 
To supplement the above we have recently published a 


BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 2 


This consists of diphthongs and double consonants with endings, which, when placed 
udyiag together, form a vocabulary of about five hundred words. Same style of type and card 
ursion. as used in No. 1. 

— had Price, per box, $0.15 
wn the 
npleted In sentence building the newest and one of the most effective builders is found 


se who in the 
~w were 


ercise. 


Progressive Road to Reading 
EXPRESSION CARD AND SENTENCE BUILDER 


This is a large card 1214 x 24 inches, containing the vocabulary used in the basal 
stories of Progressive Road to Reading, Book One. The words are arranged in connected 
sentences, each card making a complete story. One side is printed in bold Roman 
letters and the other in large script. The cards are to be cut apart by the pupils, and 
the words aie divided by ruled lines to facilitate even cutting. In point of economy and 
efficiency this builder will be found unusual. There are four cards one for each of the 


first four basal stories. Any teacher may procure a sample by sending three 
2-cent stamps to any Milton Bradley Company agency. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Brothers 


STON 
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Travels of Kito “VIII 


Atice E. ALLEN 





(Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like 
a glove. He really belongs to Polly Lee. She left him in 
a man’s pocket when she went to ride in his car. The 
man’s little boys left him in a pumpkin when they made 
Jack-o’-lanterns. Kito went to a little old lady who gave 
him to Dilly. By and by, Dilly found out that Kito be- 
longed to Polly Lee. She loved Kito, but she sent him 
back to Polly for a valentine. She sent him to the wrong 
place. Kito went to Jerry’s parrot,.whose name was Polly 
Lee, too. Jerry tied Kito to a kite and the wind took him 
away.) 

Arbor Day, all the little boys and girls of 
the Valley School went to the woods to find 
a tree to plant in the school yard. 

The woods belonged to Daisy and Dix. 
Most everything did. The big house was 
theirs and all the land as far as you could see. 
But they had no father or mother, or anybody 
except a great-uncle. So none of the little 
folks of the Valley School wanted to change 
places with them, after all. 

Old Miles, one of the servants at the big 
house, went to the woods, too, to take up the 
tree. 

Daisy found just the right tree. It was a 
strong maple. It was twice as high as Daisy. 
Miles laughed. Hewouldn’ttakeitup. Daisy 
didn’t like that. Then Dix found a tree. It 
was a tall, slim elm full of buds. Miles 
laughed again. He said that wouldn’t do. 
Dix didn’t like that. So the Twins, who were 
usually just full of smiles, were as cross as 


could be. 
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Miles began to take up a small elm. Daisy 
and Dix said they would be grown up long be- 
fore the tree would. 

Dannie, one of the little boys, had climbed 
a chestnut tree near by. The others heard a 
shout. Down through the air came a small, 
white, fuzzy something. It turned a somer- 
set. Somehow, it landed on the top branch 
of the Arbor Day elm. There it sat. It was 
a small cloth dog. It had black eyes, a black 
nose, and funny long ears. It had slipped over 
the little branch just as a glove might. 

“It was caught in the tree,” cried Dannie, 
as he slid down the trunk of the chestnut. !n 
his hands were some pieces of a large kite. 

Miles took the dog out of the elm. 

“Someone tied him to the kite,” he said. 

“His name’s inside,” cried Mabel. “It’s 
K-I-T-O —” 

“Kito!” cried everybody. 

“He’s mine,” said Daisy. 
tree.” 

“He’s mine,” said Dix. “It’s my tree.” 

No matter what anyone said, all the way 
to the school yard, one or both of the Twins 
said, “He’s mine!” “And all the morning, 


“He fell into my 


though they couldn’t always say the words, 
they thought them. 

Miss May put Kito on the little tree. 
held out one paw. He looked so sunny, it 
was a wonder the Twins could look at him and 


He 


not smile. But they could and they did. 

It wasn’t a long walk home. But Daisy 
hadn’t gone more than a weeny bit of it, be- 
fore she looked across the road at Dix. How 
sad and lonely he looked. Daisy ran across the 
road and put her arms around Dix. She didn’t 
get ’way across. Half way, Dix met her. 

“Of course, he’s yours, Dixie,” cried Daisy. 

“T don’t want him,” said Dix. “He’s yours, 
Daisy, ’cause you're the girl.” 

“Let’s give him to Dannie,” 
“He found him.” 

Back they ran to the school-house. There, 
all alone in the sunshine, stood the little tree. 
But though Daisy and Dix looked and looked 
and looked, there was no Kito anywhere. 


cried Daisy. 





They Know 
Lutu G. PARKER 


The violets down under the hedge, 

The little fern that grows at the edge 

Of the woods, the grass, the trees, they all know 
That it’s April, so they commence to grow. 
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-be- NEW ORLEANS CHILDREN TO BE 
SUBJECTS OF SCIENTIFIC | th W man 
bed STUDY Oo e Oo 
ibe , , " 
Children in the schools of New Orleans Wh D N Kn 
rda are to be systematically studied by ex- Oo oes ot Ow 
nall perts with respect to their capacity for 
ae education, according to information re- this may be said: —the 
ner- ceived at the United States Bureau of + ise f th A 
h Education. Under the terms of a co- majority 0 the ailments : ms 
inc operative agreement between the local from which women suffer a7 Ti 
was School Board and Newcomb College of H Y 
] Tulane University, children who are for wie — by my spared ’ o cz ~ A 
ack any reason markedly “exceptional” will nouris ment an poor av Y@ r*) pe 
Iver be selected by the school authorities and circulation. Headaches, | \ 
referred for individual examination to backaches, lassitude : AN | | 
the psychological laboratory at Newcomb d t strain atin 
nie College, provided the parents give their worry and extreme nervousnes . Nt AZ 
= consent. — do not afflict those whose systems are in A WZ, fi 
7 ; Reed cog SS et natural condition ; but relief can be ob- 
gist, physician, ee neycholesiat  Co- tained and every suffering woman ought to know that 
operate in examining the children; and 
d ; a significant feature is the instruction 9 
oi to be given to a number of city teachers p 
‘It’s and normal school students in school hy- 
giene and in the psychology of abnormal 
children by professors in Tulane Univer- 
sity. 
[he school teachers will take the first » 
my step in the examination. Following a : = 
systematic census of all the children, The Largest Sale 
. they will select from their classes those of Any Medicine 
who appear to be backward, or vicious, in the World’’ 
way or in any way “exceptional.” After 
“ the consent of the parent is obtained, the ; : . 
wins parent, with the child, will apply to the act safely, speedily and certainly. They help the di- 
‘ing, sana sun CD gov Mager 15 bln, gestive organs; free the body from poisons; purify the 
rds, inspector of the public schools for physi- blood ; increase strength and insure good health. 
casi iitietiecy wi thas study es There ought to be comfort in the knowledge that 
He children ‘individually. —— so economical and convenient a remedy can so quickly 
. , be, a taste, suck as the * form improve the feelings and the appearance. Try 
f yoard” and the Binet tests, throug , ‘ j 
and knowledge of the child’s family history and Beecham’s Pills and _— will find they 
— of life, obtained by a tactful social e 
worker in close touch with the home, and M k All h D ff 
aisy through any other available source of a e t eS 1 erence 
be- chit naa hey <r a ve geome Fr The special directions with every box are very valuable 
e ability. ny 20 SS Meese! cee ee to women wishing to be and to appear at their best. 
tow Af : . . . 
) After having the pupil under direct ob- Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer 
the servation for some time, the psychologists Rave Gham, cand guise to “ » S87 Cone 
dn’t will be able to determine whether he should 





attend the regular school, receive special 
training, or be provided for in some other 


. | RR I A 
. way. The whole purpose is to study the 
LISY. apparently exceptional child for his own 
urs welfare and that of the school and com- 
’ munity, so that he may develop to the | 


utmost such talents as he has, and if There is a direct relation between your salary and your ability. Employing School Boards pay one teacher 

isV possible become a useful member of | more Rod engine because ng pre} — It was always a0, alls be so in the future. What is your 
7 i ; . cent o tency another teacher get the position you sought this 
society instead of a social loss. tf meet better equipped? If you could have advanced yourself what 

would the advancement i 





worth—not only in money, but in the better DRAW LINES THROUGH suBsECTS IN vwicH 
ee. a pwn you would get, in Ly improved working pee te = in the more LSonese wevow Ano wan Yo THe set 

- esirable surroundings that accompany the larger pay check’? Your oppor- 
ere, HIGH PRESSURE DAYS ‘tunity is before you. It will be pom Pu by study under our direction to 


put yourself in the front rank. 


Tee. Men and women alike have to work in- U Cc E AR ’ COUR E 
ked Fe oe gong tie = OUR _GOURS ES ARE TEACHER'S. let this RSES 
demands of business, th suly.” Ne otherSostcation of the Kind the, mord i orsanied to serve 
lusiness, the wants of the A tution of t int is orga to serve 


amil s . as well as they are served here. No other correspondence school 
fi ly, the requirements of society, more] has earned accredited relations with more. than twenty great resident 


numerous. The first effect of the praise- 
worthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened 
or debilitated condition of the nervous 
system and in extreme cases in complete 
nervous prostration. It is clearly seen 
that what is needed is Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for this purpose, which will sustain the 
system, give vigor and tone to the nerves, 
and keep the digestive and assimilative 
functions healthy and active. 





schools; this relation is evidence of the high character of our work. : 

Strong Normal reviews, thorough Academic courses, the best courses in 
Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write to-day, and tell us exactly 
what you need. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
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The Country Teacher 


If all the proposals for the comfort and happiness of the 
country teachers are carried into effect it looks as if the 
city schools might become almost devoid of teachers. The 
latest plan, which is actually in operation in six districts 
in the State of Washington, is a cottage for the teacher 
built in the school yard and sufficiently furnished to en- 
sure an attractive home at very slight expense to the occu- 
pant. How greatly such an arrangement would appeal to 
a woman who has experienced all the horrors of the ordi- 
nary cheap boarding-house, only a woman knows. Indeed, 
the superintendent who induced these six school districts 
to build the cottages is a woman herself. The teachers 
under these conditions must surely be worth at least fifty 
percent more to the towns that employ them. 





The Question of Spelling 


That indefatigable statistician, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres; 
believes he has demonstrated to his own satisfaction that 
we are not teaching in the public schools the spelling of the 
words most commonly used by the average person, or at 
least that we are certainly teaching a great many words 
not commonly employed by such a person. Dr. Ayers has 
found, after examining two thousand letters, written by 
all sorts of people, for all sorts of purposes, that the written 
vocabulary of the average person consists of little more 
than two thousand words, while in school he is taught to 
spell from thirteen to fourteen thousand. To quote Dr. 
Ayres’ own words: 


“Tn general, our city schools devote from 6 to 7 percent 
of the time of the elementary grades to the formal study 
of spelling. This means that of the eight years devoted 
to the elementary schooling, half a year is assigned to 
spelling. In addition, a large amount of incidental work.is 
always done. The amount of work attempted varies 
greatly in different localities. Some school systems en- 
deavor to teach the spelling of three thousand words in 
the first three grades. Spelling books used in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades of many cities include from 
ten thousand to fifteen thousand words. Moreover, the 
children in general actually learn to spell these words at the 
time when the spelling lessons containing them are assigned. 
Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence that a few years 
after these children leave those grades, whether they go 
on to high school and college, or drop out before completing 
the elementary grades, they are quite unable to write cor- 
rectly a large number of the words whose spelling they are 
supposed to have learned, and as a matter of fact did 
temporarily master. 

“The explanation of this phenomenon seems to lie in 
the fact that although the children acquire a temporary 
knowledge of, the spelling of these words, they do not as- 
similate the words and their uses so thoroughly as to make 
them parts of their working vocabularies for writing pur- 
poses. The principle involved is the one so happily illus- 
trated by}Mark Twain in his account of the duties of the 
pilot on‘Tthe Mississippi§River. In that description he 
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50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


edge of the location and significance of every lighthouse 
and promontory and almost every stump and tree over 
hundreds of miles of the winding course of the river. This 
great mass of detailed information, however, is stored in 
his memory only while it is being used incessantly. As 
soon as the pilot ceases to use it he loses it. 

“A somewhat similar condition seems to exist in the learn- 
ing of spelling. Our children are taught in the elementary 
grades to spell from ten to fifteen thousand different words. 
Many of them leave school before completing the ele- 
mentary grades, and most of them before finishing the high 
school. The great majority of these young people in after 
life do little writing except letter writing. In extremely 
few cases does this letter writing require the use of a vo- 
cabulary of anything like ten or fifteen thousand words. 
Hence, as they have no practice in spelling most of th 
words they learned in school, they rapidly forget how to 
do it.” 


o 


Dr. Ayres is not yet prepared to suggest definite improve- 
ments in ‘our work in spelling, but he is convinced that 
there should be some. 





How to Inspire Pride in Our Pupils 


In our school we used two experiments, each of which 
seemed to produce the desired effect. 


I Ratry Day 

That was on a Friday in October when the weather per- 
mitted outdoor exercises. 

The. day was made a holiday for all the schools in our 
immediate section, and all were invited to take part with 
us. ! 

The twelve grades in our school each had its banner, 
showing in the upper grades, the class colors, mottoes, etc. 

With colors flying they, with the visiting schools, formed 
a long procession, marching the entire length of the town, 
and the marching was unusually fine, owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that a prize had been offered the grade doing the best 
marching. 

The parents and friends filled the doors, windows and side- 
walks, while the line of march took the street. 

After reaching the grand stand, the entire school sang 
patriotic songs, school songs, and class songs, followed by 
class drills. 

In the calm that followed, local and visiting educators 
gave rousing speeches. 

A general “Basket Dinner” was served. Games fol- 
lowed in which prizes were given for the best running, 
jumping, etc. 

II Parents’ Day 

On the Friday before Christmas we gave a “ Parents’ 
Day.’’ Inthe afternoon the children stayed at home and 
the parents came to school. 

Each pupil’s work was on exhibition, the teacher as 
hostess showing and explaining. 


(Continued on page 257) 
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A Brier COURSE IN THE TEACHING Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Process. By George Drayton Strayer, 


Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


pany. Borders, each 5c. 

EpucaTIon: A First Boox. By 
Edward L. Thorndike, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Tue LEARNING Process. By Stephen 
Sheldon Colvin, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Three books that should be in the work- 
ing library of every teacher. Modern Other Stencils. | 22x34 inches, each 10c. 


Boys; Dutch 
ple Blossoms ; 
Portraits, Animals, 


ton; Lincoln; 





Lion; Sheep; 


se ic ij scented j ; . oll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; 
pedagogic ideas are presented in simple Map Stencil. 34244 inches, each 20c. 
language. Each of the books is char- Group of States. You may name any 


acterized by clearness of expression, Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 
logical arrangement, and lucidity of inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Script 


Babies; Brownies; Chicks; Rabbits; 
Easter ; Tulips; Roses ; Pansies ; Dutch 


Glories; Brownies Planting "Trees; Ap- 
terflies; Dandelions; Jack-in- Pulpit ; Ivy. 
each 5c. Longfellow ; Field; Washing: 


Cow; ; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Pi igs a) 


Sunbonnet Babies; Dutch 


Girls; Birds; Morning 
Flags; Strawberries; But- 
etc. Size 17x22 inches, 


Special Easter; Horse; 





Wolf; Owl; Hen; Roost- 


er; Eagle; Locomotive Steamer; Mill. 


Cabin; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; 
‘Heme any Calendar, Map or Plysiology Subject. 
Inited States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
of above maps 9x1 2, at 3c ong for seat work, 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen different Com- 


mon Bird Sencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five- 


Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and 


thought figures, complete set for 10c. Roosevelt on Horse 10c; Uncle Sam 10¢; Spread Eagle 10c, 


Note. You may have one-fifth off if you o 

lHe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. Edited by George B. Aiton, 
State Inspector of High Schools for Minne- 
sota. Illustrated with four half tones and 
— drawings by Homer W. Colby. 

‘loth, 314 pages. Price, 45 cents. Chi- 
cago and New York: Rand, McNally & 
Company. 

\ good biography of a man of strong 
character admittedly is one of the most 
stimulating of books for the young reader. 
In the ‘Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin” the English language possesses one of 
the very best biographies ever written. 
The fact that it has been so little appre- 





Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; 2 doz. 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, 1 bag 10c. 


rder not less than a: 00 worth of above goods. 





A te jas 7 nN 


RKRER 





ciated and used in the public schools of | prem ~ Helps for » i nealene 


ihis country is undoubtedly due in large 


part to the dearth of good editions. It is THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
believed that in the addition of this book One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods. 
to the well-known Canterbury Classics a Goods are pont prepaid at ones. ‘sn 50 Ne eng or half eqnt, cles, ass’ted, ite 
ani x » Blackboard Stencil of above Overa oys, 10¢| 25 Public School Report Cards for........ 0c 
definite: need will be met and that the Teacher's Bulletin (quarterty) 1 year... .25¢ 15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for........... 100 
work will be warmly welcomed. Latta’s Book for Teachers. sages snes -50¢ - —— a ines, for ee n to boy be —_ 
‘he H . iin Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers..... iNe | Tickets—Gooc erfect or On Time, or 10c 
Phe Autobiography of Franklin is both “ few Paper Cutting DOURBs occ csesees 15c} 25 Prize € ‘ards, good for any subject...... 10c 
a vivid historical document and a revela- 30 .Construction Patterns on heavy cardboard . ee: of = Carbon Epeet, —. for. a 
j ili versatile in four colors, ready to make up........ c|12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper...... c 
tion of the most brilliant and versatile Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do Gummed Stars, ots, Hearts or Flags, box, 10c 
character in American history. not have the above six articles pi do er paaeern and Tiss. #-in. high, set, se 
i j i well to consider them in the first order. 3lack Letters an igures, 1 in. high, set. .20c 
A brief conclusion ane that part Hints and Devices for Teachers...........20c} Black Letters and Figures, 4 in. high, set. .10c 


of Franklin’s life which is not recorded in New Primary Arithmetic Cards.........- 
the Autobiography has been added by the New Primary Sewing Cards..........+4+- 

lit G B. Ai Ss ] 50 Drawings to color, assorted Peake we pegee 
Ccrlor, \scorge iton. everal pages 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 


of the ‘ ‘Sayings of Poor Richard” and a 16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9.. 


50 Outli Maps, 8%x11, name maps...... 
chronology supplement the usual notes 50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 
and suggestions that are recognized as 
the particularly valuable features of this ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, 


series of readers. 





-15c}- Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, to color...12¢ 


20c| Script Letters and Fig’s, 2 in., to color...15¢ 
15c| Toy Money of all our Coins and Bills, set, 25e 
15c| Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
10c Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
20c Sistine Madonna; Angelus; Gleaners; 
20c Wind Mill, 1 for 20c; 4 for..secseeeeess 60 


BOX 33. CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 




















Teachers’ Souvenirs 





For Close of School 





Finest in the market. Send a 2-cent stamp 


for samples and let us ‘prove our assertion. 





and I have always been pleased. 





E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes: This isthe seventh year | am purchasing souvenirs from you 





New Souvenir No. 11 T2sis.gurlatest 


way, design and | appearance we do not want your order. 


must send us when you order. 
We also have other designs. 


Your Photo on Each Souvenir 


rom a group, but if you want the best results send us a 
graph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guarant: 





Seibert Printing Company Box 18 





Pricelist Postpaid. 12 or less without photo 80c., additional ones 5c. each. 
additional ones 6c. each. Transparent envelopes to match at 5c. per doz, We pay the postage, 
Remittance must accompany allorders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for thirteen years. 





design, gotten out by one of the best artists in the coun- 


try. This undoubtedly is the finest and newest thing in the market. 
The design is exactly as shown here. The cover is embossed in plain white except a part being printed in a 
gray tint — just enough color to giveit a fine effect. The tint also matches the photo. 
e want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it is not superior in every 


The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 344 x 5inches, tied with a silk tassel. The inside con- 
tains three pages of the very best and most appropriate quotations obtainable. We also print on one page for you, 
the name of school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher and scholars, wale tos 


tter you 





We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 
teacher or school-house. If photo souvenirs are wanted 
‘ou must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. We can copy a large or small photo or 


‘ood clear photo — one that is not too small. Your photo- 
to be dest-dlens and will not fade. 










12 or less with photo $1.00, 


Canal Dover, Ohio 
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Good Cheer Days VIII 


Axice E. ALLEN 


God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world! — Browning 


¥ Every season is brimful and running over with its own particula 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill’every school-room in the land — 
and’still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share. 

In the early days of spring, it doesn’t always seem that all is right in 
the world. But whether we see it or not, the good work goes on under 
our very eyes. This is a good time to practice looking for good and 
beauty. And each opening leaf of April spells Hope. 


April Cheer 


A bird, a flow’r comes back each hour, 
The trees their pretty leaf-buds ope; 

With sheen of green and songs between, 
Now April fills the world with Hope. 


Hope 


What if snow lingers? 
There, on the slope, 

Arbutus voices 
Whisper of Hope. 


Just Look 


Look for a flower — by and by, you'll find it; 
Found a thorn too? Well, just don’t mind it! 


Look all the time for beauty and glad things, 
You will forget there are sad things and bad things! 


All’s Right Everywhere 


Look up at the cup 
Of the sky so blue, 
God’s in His heav’n — 
It’s true — it is true! 


Look down at the brown 
Of the earth so fair — 
All’s right with the world 
Heré — everywhere! 


Sun, show’r — and each hour 
A leaf is uncurl’d! 

God’s in His heav’n, 
All’s right with the world! 


Some Morning 


Some morning, like this, when the sky is a-glisten, 
And all the world is aglow, 

Just close your eyes and listen and listen — 
You'll hear the grass-blades. grow! 


H 


Coes} 
- 


A Rainbow 


Sweet April smiled and smiled and smiled — 
It was very plain, though, 

It would take some tears before 
She could make a rainbow. 


A Messenger of Hope 


To the earth, sweet Iris went, 
When the clouds were breaking, 
Little messenger of hope — 
Joy and comfort taking. 


I can’t cross a rainbow bridge, 
Down from cloudland sloping, 

But I can give Iris’ words — 
And I do — “Here’s hoping!” 


The Iris 
(Fleur de lis) 


A story tells how long ago, 
From ridge to shining ridge 
Of cloud, for Iris there was built 

A misty rainbow bridge. 


She crossed to earth one happy day, 
And wandering here and there, 
Beside a singing brook she found 
A flower tall and fair. 


“Oh flower,” she cried, “thy shimmering hues 
Are like my bridge of mist!” 
Then on the blossom’s upturned face, 
She lightly left a kiss. 


Upon sweet Iris’s chosen flower, 
Fell raindrops from her hair, 
And to this day, if you will look, 

You'll see them shining there! 


In the Forest 
(For one or two children) 


I love the sun in the forest, 
Where elms and maples grow, 

When real leaves just overhead, 
Make shadow-leaves below. 


I love the rain in the forest, 
With soft and murmurous sound, 
It seems to bring the flowers down, 
And drop them on the ground. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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VocaTION AND LEARNING. By Hugo 
Munsterberg, Ph.D., M.D., Litt.D. LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 12mo. 289 pages. Price, 
$1.25 

The synopsis of chapters and list of 
illustrations will give a very definite idea 
of the character of the book. It is a 
thorough discussion of the various voca- 
tions and their demands, and a forceful- 
“protest against the haphazard selec- 
tion of one’s lifework.”” The various top- 
ics are discussed in a clear, vigorous and 
interesting way, and the work is inspiring 
from beginning to end. 


A CYLCLOPEDIA OF Epucation. Edited 
by Paul Monroe, Ph.D., with the assist- 
ance of Departmental editors and more 
than one thousand contributors. 682 pages. 
Price $5.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is volume Ili — Gai to Lib. The 
same high standard that was set in the 
former volumes is maintained in this. 
Conciseness in treatment characterizes the 
different articles. While there is no loss 
in lucidity of thought — and, in addition, 
psychology, method, history, and_biog- 
raphy are presented in a well-balanced 
whole. 

To give an idea of its comprehensive- 
ness in biography: The article on Arch- 
bishop Hughes of New York is followed 
by one on Thomas Hughes, author of 
Tom Brown’s “‘School Days.”’ 


\ NEW CRAYON FOR DRAWING 
TEACHERS 


Dr. James Parton Haney, Supervisor 
of Drawing and Art in the high schools of 
New York City, asked the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, if they could get him 
up a large but particularly soft crayon. 
We experimented on these lines and fur- 
nished him with samples of the shape and 
style of our lumber crayon, five and a half 
inches long, made several degrees softer 
than our softest crayon that had been 
made in the past. 

Dr. Haney wanted these particular 
crayons made in this way so that he could 
demonstrate on large sheets of Manila 
paper to an audience of several hundred 
people the way pencil drawings should be 
made in order to illustrate certain things. 
lhe use of this soft crayon gave the effect 
of pencil work even to those in the rear 
of the hall. 

_The size of the crayon enabled him to 
give those broad, flat strokes which are 
so much in vogue by teachers of drawing 
at the present time. 

_We think this crayon would be appre- 
ciated by teachers of drawing when demon- 
Sstrating to a class and would be much 
more sanitary than chalk on a blackboard, 
as it is entirely free from dust, and the 
sheets of brown paper could be renewed 
as last as desired. Then as each drawing 
is made on a separate piece of paper there 
1S an Opportunity of preserving the work 
and handling it around to be criticised 
and shown to others. It is barely possi- 
ble that the future blackboard in the 
school-room may turn out -to be not a 
blackboard at all, but some arrangement 


of large sheets of paper such as was used 
by Dr. Haney. 





“Here is the Answer; = in 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


You daily question the meaning of some new 
word. Youseek the location of the Levant or the 
pronunciation of skat, A pupil asks: “What is 
a whaleback?” “Who was Hosea Biglow?” 


“Mother Bunch?” “What was Pandora’s box”? | 
New Divided Page,—charac- 
ae ake terized as ““A Stroke of j 
"2700 Pages. 
wat 400,000 Words. 
= India Paper Edition: 
| Biz, iat ctitition tocown the aw Morton 


= Onehalf the thickness and weight of the Regular Editi 
= Weight only 7 lbs. Size 12% x 94x 24 inches. — 


= Regular Edition: 
= Printed on strong book paper of the highest lity. 
Weight 14% Ibs. Size 129% 2 994 x 5 inches, Both Edi¢ 


= are printed from the same plates and indexed. 
rite for sample pages of both Editions; FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 





A FREE TRIP TO SALT LAKE CITY 


We want to send you to the N. E. A., July 7-11, 1913, as our dele- 
gate. We pay all expenses. For full particulars write at once to 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Lincoln, Neb. 
COMMENCEMENT PLAYS The choicest on the market! 


Commencement Novelties, and Novel 
Commencement Programs— our own 
specialties! Class parts of all kinds written to individual order. 
utnam Studio—the original write-to-order house in America.) 


(Only successors to the well-known 
THE PAINTONS, Coildfinch & Douglas Sts., San Diego, California 
Place to Rest and Get Well 


Send stamp for catalogue 
A 
SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descriy 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 


FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 














It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them J/earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded en 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and PopuULAR EpDucATOR at 
your local teachers’ meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, 
earnest-working representatives, therefore, do not apply unless you 
have the above qualifications, can send the best of references, and 
will agree to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR 
exclusively, in territory assigned to you. 


E. S. SMITH  =- »= 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 254) Fifth and Sixth Children 
aple Colors ‘Shade we must make.” “Care we must take, 
a, M P C Keep the soil moist for flower and fruit’s sake.” 
The little maple down by the brook, Seventh Child 
Put out her buds and took a look — 


“The force of each tempest, too, we must break.” 





‘Coral-beads are becoming,” se, Eighth and Ninth Children 
T’ll order a gown for fall in red! “Nests we'll enfold.” “Songs, too, we'll hold.” 
Tenth Child 
The Blushing Tree “Fruits we will ripen, brown, crimson, and gold.” In 
Eleventh Child 


In Florida, so strange to see, 





There grows a little Blushing Tree. All the wind’s story by us must be told. Ss i 
, , First Child Made 
lee lee” more The trees, the trees, the splendid old trees, — 
: Out in the sunshine, out in the breeze, ailme 
But in the rain, it turns to rose, How we should love them for such gifts as these! - 
And redder, redder, redder grows. ; 
an . April Days 
e reason why, I’m sure I’ve guess’d — ion See ee * é 
The Blushing Tree loves rain the best! gma ceca play Sir Same ot ae 
I found some little folks, 
. One day, when I was straying, 
The Birch Tree They’d ns a jolly seesaw up, 
Gowned all in shimmering white and green And on it all were playing. 
With silver glimmering in between, ‘ 
All day, the Birch laughs to herself, “Now we go up,” said they, 
She’s told me why — the pretty elf. The sun was gaily shining — 
And every happy April cloud oe 
‘Just hear the brook sing over there, Showed off its silver lining. 
Just see the sunshine everywhere — 
Such joy the whole world seems to fill — “Now we go down,” said they, 
TI am so glad I can’t keep still!” The raindrops round them dropping 


As if they didn’t know quite well, 


Spring Question Next minute they’d be stopping. 


(For one, or six little children) “What are your names?” I said — 
inst When did this vine grow longer? R A crow was madly cawing — 
Second When did this leaflet uncurl? “Why don’t you know?” they cried, and laughed, 
Third Who saw the first hepatica bloom — “We're April Days see-sawing!”’ 


A wonder of tinted pearl? 


Fourth When did the sky grow softer? Little Patriots 





Fifth When did the maple-buds flame? 
Sixth Who heard the rush of the first bird-wings? (For two little boys, one with lantern, one with toy horse, if «esired 
All Who saw the Spring when she came? First Boy , 
I wish, for Paul Revere, I’d hung ai 
The Trees Those lights of magic power, 


“ +4 = +4 ? 
(One or more children give the first and last stanzas. In the other rg y +> ery cmc a 
5 a the dialogue is divided up, so that very little folks may take gh in the old church-tower. 
part. 


First Child cosene Tey 
The trees, the trees, the splendid old trees, 
Out in the sunshine, out in the breeze, 
They are all talking, sweet as you please. 


TY 
And Paul Revere I wish J’d been, = 
And set the country humming -{ 
With steed that flew across the night, 
And cry, “The foe is coming!” q 










Second Child 
“Sugaring’s done,” laughs out a big one, Both 
Third Child But teacher says, though in our day, 
“But after all our work’s just begun.” War to our land’s a stranger, x 
Fourth Child We can hang lights of courage up ated 
“We're always busy, in rain or in sun.” And warn folks when there’s danger. You 
a 
= 
‘label Va KA | 3s) Wak 3 IN| 
| eo > Z yA . na iy M 
x he” | Be Kl SRF SE ey |e 


oe, < y, firs \ a Ba AVC LG hii Se auir 


= ame ow wel 
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oods 
Sarsaparilla 


In hundreds of homes is the favorite 


Spring Medicine 


Made from Roots, Barks, Herbs and 
other ingredients, including just those 
prescribed by the best physicians for 
ailments of the blood, stomach, kid- 
neys and liver. Creates an appetite. 





a 


a 3. 





SCHOOL 
SS — SUPPLIES 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, including all supplies pertain- 
ing to the industria: branches, such as 
Manual Training Supplies, Drawing 
Paper, Mechanical Drawing Supplies 
and Designs, Reed, Raffa, Cross 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monks’ Cloth, 
Burlaps, Construction Papers, Chair 
Cane, Book Binding, and Weaving 
Materials. 

For Special Spring Catalog just is- 
sued address 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Box 8 110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Rent a Few Months 
— Then It’s Yours! 
This Great Visible Writer 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 


Send your name and we will tell 
you about the greatest typewriter 
proposition in the world. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 D90 N, Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


-STUDY ABROAD- 
$27 Germany or Italy with daily in- 
struction in the chosen language 


fro - the time you start until your return, sightseein, 

andall traveling expenses. Send for “THE ONLY WAY. 
FOREIGN STUDY CLUB 

263 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Pays. for a summer in France, 














y TEAC EBRs!: 
our summer tour = 1913. England, Holland, Italy, 


France, German 3, 
GRACE DEAN’ “> GpEENVILLE, MICH 


= REET SCELOOIL, 
June 17 to August 8 

IN KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY COURSES 
of ONTESSORI METHODS We are 

er an unusual course for Primary and 
Teachers this summer, and would suggest that you in- 
quire early, as our school will be tinted to an 
ment of 60 students. Comfortable Dormitory. Ad 

beth 





National Ki lege, a ome 
Pres, formerly Chicago Kindergarten C Box 32 
1200 M ichigan Avenue, Chicago. Cas pas 


MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON 


has written of her experience in securing 
ibe for ber cl without cut to heel 
ite ced trl bockiot tenons oY 

New York, 


sod Cage will be sent free pos 








(Continued from page 252) 


The parent could see and compare 
his own child’s work with that of 
others. 

The pupils, of course, knowing for 
some time that we were to have such 
a day, had done their best. Even the 
dullest had shown some pride. 

A few of the parents did not, or could 
not, come, but even they could not 
help catching the spirit from the general 
contagion. 

Afterward, even down to the First 
Grade, the children were talking “Class 
Songs,” ‘Class Colors,” and “Class 
Mottoes.” Many of them figured out 
just how many years it would be 
before their class could graduate. 

Repecca A. REID 


Grris Make-at-Home THINGS. Boys 
Make-at-Home-Tuincs. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. New York Publishers: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

These two volumes contain plays and 
occupations designed not only to amuse, 
but also to educate brains and fingers. 
A large variety of attractive objects have 
been evolved from the simplest materials 
and are adequately illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. Teachers as well as 
parents will find the volumes suggestive. 


THe Stupy OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD. 
Suggested by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, Ph.D. Published by the National 
Association for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children, Plainfield, N. J. 

This pamphlet contains a very complete 
set of tests for determining the mental 
and physical status of the school child. 
No one teacher, of course, could carry out 
all those records, but a number, co-operat- 
ing and enlisting the services of the 
parents, could secure a most exhaustive 
set of records that should be of great 
value. Any teacher, whether using the 
tests or not, will find the pamphlets 
interesting and suggestive reading. 


“A MINE OF INFORMATION” 


Probably the most dist YX: feature of 
the New International (G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass)., is the amount 
of encyclopedic information that it can- 
tains. Wherever the reader turns he 
finds admirably condensed treatises, or 
tables, or illustrations. 

For example, most of us know the bare 
fact that malaria is spread by mosquitoes. 
If we look up malaria, or mosquito, we 
find, following an excellent definition, a 
cross reference to Anopheles, the genus of 
malarial mosquitoes. Under Anopheles, 
is not only a discussion of the spreading 
of malaria by mosquitoes, but a descrip- 
tion and an illustration by which you are 
enabled to tell at a glance whether the 
particular mosquito resting upon your 
sleeve is of the malarial variety. 

To more important terms much more 
space is devoted (as star, two columns; man, 
two pages; automobile, three pages) so 
that their definitions are perfect mines 
of information. 

Says President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University, “The New Inter- 
national is a small encyclopedia covering 
the entire territory of the world’s knowl- 
es and the world’s action.” 

he publishers offer specimen pages free. 


BE NOT ‘‘THE LAST TO 
LAY THE OLD ASID 


The old way was to let the pupils use any 
sort of Lead Pencil they wished. The 
new way is better—read of it in the 
Dixon School Pencil Books and see it in 
the samples of THE BIG THREE. These 
will be sent free of charge if you will tell 
us where you teach and make it known to 
us that you would like to be introduced. 


Be not ‘‘the last to lay the old aside’’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 











ROW N’® 


Never fail to ptly relieve bons of voice, coughs, sore 
throat. Invaluable to public epeakers and singers. 
25e, 50e, $1.00. Sample Free. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


S logue, Operetias, Musical Pieces, ane 4 
PLA YS: ngs, F Songs, a 
Plays, fay P Special Enter 
all Holidays, thiceirees Jokes, Hand Books, Make- Up 
s, etc, Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 











catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 








THACHERS!:!:: 
Your summer tour for 1913 
Days for $310.00 
England, Hclinad. Belgium, Germany, Switzerland 
France. The best for the price. Address Ne 2 Depart 
ment, Teachers Magazine, 31-33 E. 27th St., N. Y. City 


EUROPE S3aZes 


Mediterranean; Gibraltar; Italy, including the Amalfi 
Drive, Blue Grotto, Pompeii; Switzerland; The Rhine 
Country; Holland; Belgium; Paris; London. 

Scotland and Shakespeare country $35 extra. 

“People are born not made who know how to take 
ou on a Summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
eader,” said Mrs. Eva Kellogg when editor of Primary 


Education. 
MARY E. FIFSSaRALD 
224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES. C2#ogue matiea 


* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Reffla, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scisagors, Blackboards, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, POUCH & CO.,“0 WARREN, PA- 


CLASS PINS wos 


FACTORY TO YOU 


NNY For College, School, Society ar Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed’ 
feo upon request. we colnet pins bere illus- 
tated yee Be nd figures, oneor two 
e@lors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 260 each; 
$2.60 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 
IAN BROS, CO, 74 BASTIA 





= each; $1.00 dozen. 
IN BLOG., ROCHESTER. N.Y, 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 to August | 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Mrs. Robert L. oe Director 
course in 


Normal 
Directors and_ Play 
in Folk 


Physical Training for Physical 
nd ng my Classes will be 
, Aesthetic Dancing, Public 
School Gymnastic round Courses. These 
courses are — for beginners who wish 
fundamental instruction. qo 4 for those with some 
experience in teaching ‘tending ake desire additional instruction, 
Third, teachers can acquire additional material for 
broadening the scope of their work in the way of drills, 
etc. Fourth, teachers advanced instructions in 
theory and practice who ——- pr the time durin 
the r scheol year. the summer wor 
will SSaiven on the roe oe yh és the school to those 


SeaA00L OF Bitys ress, CHICAGO 





BHYSICAL EL EDUCATION AND EX-: 
L . Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago ii Il, 
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Pensive little sister, 
Cloak and hood of gray, 
Blessing hill and valley, 
As she wends her way, 
Sighing in the treetops, 
Sighing ’gainst the pane; 
Ever weeping, 
Never sleeping 
Spirit of the rain. 
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Happy little sister, 
Merry little lass, 
Every living creature 
Smiles to see her pass. 
Grateful for the sunshine, 
Grateful for the showers, 
Ever smiling, 
Time beguiling 
Spirit of the flowers. 









The Beacon Light 


Susan M. KANE 











Oh, joyfully swaying and turning, 
Among its tall steeples of green, 
With its beacon light brightly burning, 

Daffy-down-dilly is seen. 




















To all the bold voyagers coming, 
In the open green grassy sea, 

Quick flashes of cheer it is sending, 
And welcomes those close in the lee. 





























Not a bark that is bravely sailing 
But catches a gleam of its light, 
And soon the green sea is reflecting 
Many thousand lamps that are bright. 




















And glad happy children come running; 
They laugh and they tumble and shout, 
For the beacon light is low burning, 
But the dandelions are out! 














Nursery Rhymes for April 


A. E. A. 
April merry, so contrary, 
What does your garden grow? 
Not much but weeds and sprouting seeds, 
But May my work will show. 


Daffy-down-dilly in town has been seen, 
In bonnet of sun-gold, in gown of leaf-gree: 


Rain, rain, go away, 

Don’t you know it’s Arbor Day? 
Out-of-doors, we want to play, 
Little pieces we would say, 

While we plant our tree — oh pray, 
Rain, rain, go away! 


I know a little girl, 
Who wears a sunbeam curl — 
Sweet April, with a parasol above her — 
And when she is good, 
She’s very, very good, 
And when she is bad, still you love her! 
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FE trip to Europe will be given organizer 
FR of a party of 3; established 1900. 
Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROO 





Language Games 
Price, 50 cents. 

A Method of Using Play for Establishing 

Correct Habits of Speech in Primary Grades. 
By Myra KInc. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. 
The words of a game which one has played 
repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated 
and repeated in correct form so successfully 
in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to 
impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore 


Blackboard Reading 
By MAuDE Moore 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio. 
160 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

It will be of invaluable aid to experienced 
and inexperienced First Grade Teachers alike. 

It is full of action and conversation work, 
which the children heartily enjoy and which 
promotes spontaneity and relieves of self- 
consciousness. 


Story Plays for Little Ones 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macutre, B. Ped. 
illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. 
50 cents. 

These “Story Plays’? have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action for 
the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. 


A Year of Primary Occupation Work 
First Term Second Term Third Term 
By Etra Merrick GRAVES. 

Joint Author of ‘A Year Book for Primary 

Grades ”’ 
Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 


Vol. I—First Term For September, Octo- 
q ber, November and December. 
Vol. II—Second Term For January, Feb- 

‘ ruary and March. 

Vol. 11I—Third Term For April, May and 
June. 

The author in this work carries the spirit 
of the Kindergarten into the daily program, 
bringing primary teacher and* Kindergarten 
into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use 
of “ gifts” materials in the primary, and the 
Sequences must be carefully worked out to 


Fully Price, 


develop number, form, rhythm, balance, color, 


harmonies and illustrative work. 


Five Little Foxes and Other Folks 
By Neti Latsrop Het. 


Illustrated by D. R. Augsburg, with drawings 
for the blackboard. 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Charming animal stories that will delight 
and instruct the children, illustrated with 
unique blackboard sketches that any teacher 
can place on the board. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 





NOTES 


Cor’s FouUNDERS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Fanny E. Coe, Teacher in the Boston 
Normal School; author of Coe’s School 
Readers, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages, 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. American 
Book Company. 

This supplementary reader for the fourth 
year is copiously illustrated with suitable 
pictures, and is written in a vivid and inter- 
teresting style, well calculated to appeal 
to the imagination. The important events 
of our early history are presented in con- 
nection with the lives of great discoverers, 
explorers, and founders of colonies. In 
the selection of incident and detail, and 
in the manner of presentation, the author 
has also kept in mind the moral value of 
history, the reverence due to the memory 
of noble leaders, and the education of the 
will which comes from early acquaintance 
with the lives of strong, forceful men. 


LEIPER’s SUBORDINATE LATIN CLAUSE 
SynTAX. By M. A. Leiper, Professor of 
Latin, Western Kentucky State Normal 
School. Flexible cloth, 12mo. 55 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

A helpful little book for the second year 
high school student, presenting clearly 
and concisely the essential facts on one 
of the most difficult of Latin constructions. 
The scholar will find here, simply presented, 
all necessary information regarding sub- 
ordinate clauses, and the various matters 
of syntax involved. The number of all 
subordinate clauses in four books of 
Cesar and six orations of Cicero is given, 
as well as their classification. The illus- 
trative sentences are taken from the 
Bellum Gallicum or from Cicero. Refer- 
ences to all the leading grammars are 
included. 


GENERAL EFFICIENCY OF 
TEACHERS 
Teach pupils, not subjects. 
Recognition of service in a financial 
way. 
Inspired leadership. 
Elimination of the poorest. 
Continued training. 
Secure tenure 


THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 
AS AN JEDUCATOR 

A valuable means for promoting bet- 
ter school work is the Victor Talking 
Machine. This machine with the special 
Victor Educational Records is in practical 
use in the schools of hundreds of cities in 
the United States. The appliance is use- 
ful in every grade, and every branch of 
school work; as valuable for kindergartens, 
marching, calisthenics, folk dances, drill 
exercises, and play ground work as for the 
teaching and exemplication of music. 

Wide-awake teathers everywhere should 
devise some plan for the purchase of a good 
talking machine for use as an aid in school 
work, and especially in all its phases re- 
quiring music. Readers of Primary Ep- 
UCATION are invited to take note of the 
information in the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine advertisement on page 247 of this 
magazine. By all means write the com- 
pany for booklet of information. If there 
is a local dealer near you he will take a 
machine into your schoolroom and make 
a demonstration of its usefulness. 








You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; 
efficient, well poised, _ 
and 7m 


You Can 
Be Well 


I have helped 60,- 
000 ofthe most refined, 
intellectual women of |@ 
America to regain 
health and good fig- 
ures and have taught 
them howto keep well. 
Why not you? You are 
busy, but you can devote 
a few minutes a dayinthe 
privacy of your room to 
following scientific, hygi- 
enic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit your 
particular needs. I have 


. 
Reduced the Weight 
of 30,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight 
of as many more. 

My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and perma- 
nent,and because they are 
scientific and appeal to 
common sense. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can— 

Be Well so that everyone with whom you 
come in contact is permeated with your strong 
spirit, wholesome pe.sonality — feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can- 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
at your best. 

I want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 








Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. I have relieved such Chronic 
Ailments as 


Tndi ot 1, 


Constipation 
Anaemia 





Headaches 
Nervousness W: esses 


Torpid Lives Rheumatism 
Catarrh 


The best physicians are my _ friends—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 
magazines advertise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other in- 
formation of vitalinterest to women. Write for 
it and I will also tell youabout my work. If you 
are perfectly well and your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend 
—at least you will help me by your interest in 
this great movement for greater culture, refine- 
ment and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.45 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago ' 











Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 
is the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 


WOULD YOU 


Show this wholly visible 
typewriter to your friends 
and let them see wherein it 

" $100 Type- 
. if we would 

send quotezes Free of One 

a\ Cent of tt for you to 
keep foreveras your own? 





Then on a postal card, or 
or in « letter to us, simply 
say: Mail i 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 171 Woodstock, lil. 








v “ee TULRS y, 
| ' vs) 
ARSTERS (29 EUROPEAN 
Personally Conducted Parties in May, 
a and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES 
We have unequalled facilities for booking European pas- 
sages on al! steamers from New York or Boston. Write 
for any information pertaining to trave! 
GEORGE E, MARSTERS; 31 W. 30th St., New York 
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s) “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excell achers’ : 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEAN HE H 
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School Notes 
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7 You 
astern f eachers’ Agency SerLuis 
ESTABLISHED i890. A chit of a young teacher in a | purth cou 
grade room gave to her pupils the familiar adc 
: iss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. spelling blank, then said, “Draw ic- 
Telephone Connection ~ seen “a — vo Se has 
ep Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. ture of anything you like, take som hing ] 
G&G Beacon Street, Boston. from your pocket, or come and get a wit 
picture from this box on my desk and make Ch 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. out a list of the words you need de da’ 
] has filled these positions in public and private schools scribe it.” One boy took from his pocket of 
SYRACUSE, TEACHERS ABEMCY ae eee an from the Atlantic sea boardto}the tail feather of an oriole and mice a Th 
’ r ohh; - : 
pnyaleal Cul Culture, $650, hag ‘Primary, , Music. 0, Governesses, $500" Drawing, $600, list of 30 words spelling all but one cor- of 
Domestic Beience, $100. Kinder arten, . Critie, "$1266, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. rectly. Another took a harmonica. et 
OAH EONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. ae: f ; for 
The teacher looked over the papers not he 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ing the misspelled words. To John. who wt 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL OOURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer-| had the feather, she said privately when no 
pad Tome study 0,00 City, State RAMEN TIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder-} ho had the chance, “You did v on to 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N.Y. | that list. You spelled 29 out of 30 words on 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help correctly.” John was in a stew th n th 
wondering about the misspelled word. els 
AN AGENC is valuable in proportion to its To Mary and Delle she made ilar 
ee, a comments when she had the opportunit a 
of vacancies and tells comedies but if it . : : 5 B ns 
you about them THAT :: te peommmnend Each day she had a lesson of this sort. 


sicker tremens RECOMMENDS ee gay FE apg igen . 


threads?” A boy wrote the word on th 



































THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ tend: ‘DeiesbeirTeclied at it. Ske pe 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. asked John to crase, spell and w it hi 
which he did correctly. Then she said, F 
TH E FICKETT TEACH 4 RS’ AGE NCY “John, that was the word you mi or di 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, Monday.” In this way she continued Hi gi 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. with the most important of the words lie 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW.| misspelled during the week. No tim I 
was spent on dead lists of words that con- | 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. nected themselves with nothing cept b 
the spelling book — and the possibilities 
THE B R is W E TEACHERS’ of the dim future. 
y, an Cie Ome. a Ou ¢ oe c 
a ee OH Ge we Om Man Om © On) ©. crm om. @ aon. wcHe) READING b 
A teacher of first primary room always b 
Agencies - daily helping others; they will help you. cen pee oo no mt nal : 
9 a fair percentage of hands came up 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY [Jinecteupin se Sock these nila 0 ' 
has good positions for good teachers with good records re * don by a pot alt od ‘ 
ributing busy work to the others, !ega! 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. on reading, making the lesson as attrac- ‘ 
tive as possible. Next session she did f 
TE TEACHER'S EXGHANGE © "35'Stjeon 0 |secomicon Si 
s g. always increasing het ‘ 
{20 Boylston St.| numbers by a few until at last all had 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. come to desire this accomplishment 
Once one boy held out four months 
win a nbn awa eo wi whe oon Usually it did not take long, for those who 
GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR] were in the reading class always reminded 
. : the laggards of what they were getting : 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the vi ‘ 


oe , z by giving them a few digs in the ribs and 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,’’| reminding them, “I can read and you 


( 

”™» . F attempt 
sent free. can’t.” Never did the teacher attemp ) 
‘ 


to teach a child until he expressed a de- 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY Fer. Usually 


sire for what she had to offer. 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Ili., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. | she had not long to wait. 


“* Pratt Teacher’s Agency : mal era - ensa-opeannets 











is end pelentecdhedin A certain teacher, after school hac been 

at all many calls for primary and grammar odetendane in session a few days, looked aroun and 

wM. oO. ‘PRATT, Manager - ‘-  . 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. picked out a few children and put them in 
a row by themselves saying, “You have 


has many good grade, high} been in school now for a week and | sec 
The School and College _ Bureau = offer teachers ROW. Earoit that you are ladies and gentlemen and 
with us for a better position. We personally rec bers after a careful investigation. can be trusted to take care of yourselves 


H, E. KRATZ, [anager, 21 E. ' Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il.|and behave in a courteous manner. 
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achers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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HE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





You can sit in this outside row. As soon 
as I discover more gentlemen and ladies 
I shall seat them in the next row.” Of 
course, the teacher soon finds more, 
adds a new row every few days until she 
has self-government in full working order. 

Another school was organized like a city, 
with the principal for Mayor, a Council, 
Chief of Police, etc. In this school one 
day a boy reported to the Mayor the loss 
of his hat, which he said had been stolen. 
Thereupon the Mayor sent for the Chief 
of Police who in turn called on the police 
for help. After an interview with them 
he said to the Mayor, “We think we know 
who stole the hat and we have posted a 
notice giving the culprit until nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning to put the hat back 
on the peg from which he took it. If 
that does not do we will try something 
else.” Next morning the hat was on the 
peg. The boys watched and seeing the 
boy whom they suspected put it there, 
took him aside and talked with him. He 
said he had lost his own in the river, was 
poor, and had stolen the hat because he 
had none. Thereupon the boys forgave 
him. Later the Mayor talked with him. 
Finally, the boy said, “Mr. Brown, why 
did those boys not lick me instead of for- 
giving me? I could have stood being 
licked, but to be forgiven — forgiven — 
I just can’t stand it,” and he burst out 
crying and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

ARITHMETIC 


Any number of teachers all over the 
country have vitalized the arithmetic 
by bringing in problems of every life and 
business. One county superintendent 
set a whole big county agog by teaching 
the children how to estimate the amount 
of hay in the haystack in the barnyard, the 
apples and grain in certain bins at home, 
etc. 

School gardens in many places have been 
made to yield the kind of practical in- 
formation needed at home, such as analy- 
sis of the soil, kinds of seeds to plant in 
various places, the testing of seeds, etc. 
Many an old farmer, convinced against 
his will that the teacher does know some- 
thing of practical value, has come to 
school to ask perhaps from a slip of a girl 
most important scientific facts. 

In geography and grammar the making 
of a text-book has been found a vitalized 
method of giving instructon, the table 
of contents and index furnishing the neces- 
sary review and examination. 

_A printing press for the high school 
gives much vitalized experience. One 
High School class prepared and printed 
primers for the first graders, bound their 
books with good substantial covers and 
put in as many illustrations as they felt 
like making. Givers and recipients found 
them a huge success in every way. No 
two were alike. The jingles and pictures 
furnished a great deal of good sight read- 





Established i897 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 


101i TREMONT ST... oonius BOSTON, MASS. 














This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





Are you a good Normal trained grade teacher and do you want to get into a growing town in 
the Northwest at a salary of $585 to $675? If so, write for our FIFTEENTH YEAR BOOK. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. 
Free Literature. Address 











The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency . 
A superior ncy for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Proprietor -  - 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, 


Arizona, Montana and Nevada. WRITE ee te ae IN —- 


US TO-DAY, for free Booklet, showing ROCKY M7 TE, 7; CHERS’ 


how we place most of our teachers out- 
ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


right. We place teachers from the Kinder- 
garten to the University. 



























It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Ceasar.” Register Now! 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office 











AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON |two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The Parker’* Way Booklet, Address either office. 














The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


NO ADVANCE FEé 





Established 33 years. Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 
needed. Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 


205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Do it Now! 


THURSTON TEACHERS ACENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for | eg Personally recommends 
teachers. Established 18 years. ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Ass’t. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Register Now! 


Do it Now! 








It pays—to pay—to get — more pay. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed. 








THE 8B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Mat. Bank Bidg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Yoar 
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4 Winn ceeaka hy cane 


Catbird. 


eneral color slate,— paler below. 

i... Under side of rump, reddish brown. 

L Crown, tail, bill and feet black. 

)& Tail rounded. J.ength 8 inches. 





House Wren. 
Above, reddish brown. : Bei 
' Beneath, dirty white, : | JAR : 
9° with brown tints on breast. ~~" / Is ' Above, dark ask. Beneath, white. 
Wings and Tail barred. |, Z ‘Shading into light ash. Head | 
Length 5 inches. ; “\§ *black with a i red in erectile 
, ‘crest. Tail black, e ged with band 
‘of white. Wing feathers edged with 
‘white. ill and feet black 
: Length 88 inches. ; 


Above, light 

y- =Clve-green,— NN Gece «peters < ak eiltace ine tesa ailll ease 
: crown, darker.: 44 ! Above, steel-blue. Throil 
: ‘White streak e E ed red. } ’ d Torekead. dsep chestnut. 
‘back of eye. Cheeks pale Green. th 


: , light chestnut. 
- Throat and breast yellowish. 


a ihetipien rege beg ‘e band across. breast: 
, Underneath, white, shading into | Wings and bill 


black. “Tail 
light’yellow under rump: black, spotted with white: 
Tail ard wings brown. Feet 


Ae ee... |. are ee 


Birds to Look for in April 








ie 
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-This is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the Great School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


\wakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 








Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. 


Each, 30 cents. 
ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 

3 VOLS. 

I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


Il. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration ‘helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. — — Reynard the 
‘ox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreaticy not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 


Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Il. 


Hop 0’ Thumb — Tom 


Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


My 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European Folk- 


lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 
Not the tame made-up stories of the common 


primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 


tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 
12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 
By M. HELEN BEcKwITH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s AZsop’s Fables Vols. I and 
II 


Illustrated. 


Large type. 127 pp. 

These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of secondeyear. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ the Story of Hiawatha 

Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 


happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 

—R. L. Stevenson 


SEASONABLE 
READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SIX CENTS EACH. 
FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade 
No. 2, Aésop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 

Same as _sbove. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated, 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
arly spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitTLE RED Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. BIRD FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger 
man version. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. 


Large, clear type. 


CHILDREN OF History. II, 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 45. SToRY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


No, 46. STory OF THE Boston TEA Party. 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, ‘Revolutionary 
Doodle.” 


Tea” and ‘The Origin of Yankee 

No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E 

how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss In Boors. 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is th 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


Dawes, o 


No. 95. SToRIES OF KEVOLUTION. I, 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. STorIEs OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 


Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120, THE LiBerty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 





In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Read what 
the principal 
Says 
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' Good Teeth- 
Good Health- 


= These 27 children had thei: 
as teeth carefully treated, then 
4 cleaned—and were taught to 
Bt heep themclean. From sickly 
backward, indifferent, unruly 
pupils they became healthy, 
quick witted, eager to learn 
and well behaved—all with no 
other treatment except good 
advice about general health. 
The class during the year showed a gain of 
5 99.8%. Attendance, effort, behavior all improved 
along with scholarship—while headaches, toothaches, 
and many nervous troubles common to school chil- 
dren disappeared. 
Such a record is surely worth following. You 
may not have all the assistance the Marion School 
had. But you can have the help of 


COLGATE'S 


Cagata & Gm RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


199 Fulton Street, N. Y. . = 
Sienne atti eae mitted diene idk bine We will send you—as we did last year to 


aad piatgs. cats Sot thousands of teachers—free Pledge Cards and Trial 
Tubes of this delicious and efficient dentifrice. 
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Number of Scholars 
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ok acpwemionteunatincint as By using our educational booklet, ‘Oral Hygiene,’’ and by 








ath Cees... i Picnceecilavsssvauss en making an object lesson of the tubes and pledge cards you can 

eae: Leen sn!) SAE eee aE give your pupils a long start toward the wonderful record made 
by the Marion Squad. 

County. . Gaedeae EE 4 

[If there is no Express Officein your town write Fill out the coupon to-day —there is no expense. 











Colgate & Company - New York 




















